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Professional Cards. 


Miss L. WHEELWRIGHT, 
TEACHER OF PIANO AND VIRGIL 
PRACTICE CLAVIER. 

No. «5s Kast r7th Street, New Vork City. 











Miss GE ORG INE SCHU MAN IN, 
Piano and Harmon 
Following the Principies of Dr Hans von Bulow, 
19 East 16th Street, New York. 


FRANK A, DOTY, 
Pupil of Dudley Buck and A, R 
Organist and Teacher of Orgas and Piano 
for engagements 


Parsons, Church 
Is open 


Address, 150 8th Street, Troy, N. Y. 


GEORGE SWEET, 
and 59 West 42d Street, 
New York. 


Studio, §7 


Opera, Oratorio, Concert. 
After May 1, 487 sth Avenue, New York. 


FRANCIS FISCHER “POW ‘ERS, 
BARITONE, 


| 573 Madison Avenue, New York. 
} 96 Clinton Street, cor, Remsen, Brooklyn 


Resumes Teaching October g 
(Will receive callers from 4 to 5 r. m. _ ) 


Stupios; 


E DW ARD BAXTE R PERRY, 
CONCERT PIANIST AND LECTU RER, 


Permanent Address, 
178 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 





Mi ss L IL L IE BERG, 
THE LE ADING EXPONENT IN 
AMERICA OF * LAMPERTI'S METHOD.” 


Call 2 a3: West 42d Street, New York, 


CARL MARTIN, 
BASSO, 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Studio, ro Bast 16th Street, New York. 


EUR HENRI FALCKE, 


Piano Virtuoso. 
rize of the Paris Conservatoire. Lessons in 
Mr. Faicke speaks Eng- 
Address, 65 Avenue Victor 





Di 


MONSI 


First 
Piano Playing and Theory 
lish, German and Spanish 
Hugo, Paris, 


Miss EST HE R BUTL LE R, 


CONCERT AND ORATORIO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
238 West 43d Street, New Y ork, 


E DW ARD SCHLOMANN 
Late of the Metropolitan Opera, New York. 
CONCERT SINGER (Basso), 
Teacher at the Scharwenka Conservatory, 
VOICE CULTURE, ( Method Garzia). 
Sreciactias—Breathing, Tone Production and Artis- 
tic Singing. German Songs. 
Address, Steinway Hall, New York City. 
Studio, mb ivingston Place. 


Mr, 





Mr. 


and Mrs. CARL ‘AL VES, 


Vocal Instructors, 
Park Avenue, near ar gust Street, New York. 


Mr. CARL V. LACHMUND, 


Professor at the Scuarwenxa Conservatory for 
Piano, Theory and Lectures. 
Private Studio, 262 Lenox Ave., New York. 


1146 








E. A. PARSONS, 
Pianist and Teacher. 
Address, Carnegie Music Hall, New York. 
WM. DENNISON, 


Tenor, Oratorio and Concert. 
457 East s7th Street, New York, 


WHITNE Y COOMBS 


J returned to New York after thirteen yeais of 
musical study in Europe, and will receive pupils for 
Culture and Piano. 


Address, Chickering Hall, sth Avenue, New York. 


Mrs. OGDEN CRANE, 
Vocat CULTURE or ITALIAN SCHOOL, 


New York Studio, 9 East 17th Street. Sebastian Som- 

mers, Piano Wareroom, Tuesdays and Fridays. 

Brooklyn Studio, 300 F Fulton Street. ‘Chandler’ s Hall, 
and 











Womonent address, 46 East 46th Street, 
Bayonne City, N, J, 


EMILIO AGRAMONTE, 


Musical Director of the American Com 
Association of New York and the 
Society of New Haven, Conn. 

tro Lexington Ave., 





* Choral 
ounod Vocai 
Vocal Instruction. 
New York 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


| EDMUND J. MYER, 
Vocal Instruction, 
Author of “ Truths of Importance to Vocalists,” 


The Voie from a 
&c. 





‘Voice Training Exercises, 

| Practical Standpoint,’’ ** Vecal Reinforcement,’ 
Summer Term at Round Lake, N. Y. 

Studio, Ea East agd Street, New York. 


THE V 'OICE, 
Its Production, Training 
By Mr. HARRY PEPPER, 
Pure School of Ballad Singing taught; Ladies and 
Gentlemen prepared, coached, &c., for the stage, 
| opera, concert, &c., both vocally and dramatically. 


| VOCAL STUDIO,“ THE HARDMAN,” 
128 s:h Avenue, New York. 


and Cultivation. 


Mme. EMILIE BENIC DE SER- 


RANO, 
(Prima Donna). 


SIGNOR CARLOS A, SERRANO, 
Musical Conductor, 
Vocat Insrrrure, 

With branches in Piano and Harmony. 

N, B,—Complete vocal instruction and development 
of the voice from the beginning to an artistic finish, 
Répertoire and choral branches. Sig. Serrano would 
accept the direction of a choral society. 

323 East 14th Street, New York. 


LAEIS BALDWIN, 


Contralto,. 
Concert and Oratorio, Vocal Instruction. 
Studio, 561 sth Avenue, New York. 


JUL EDUARD MEYER, 
Voice Culture, 
Studio at 109 East roth Street, New York, — 
Send for pamphlet; also to be had at the principal 
music stores. 


Me, ‘CL ARA POOLE, 


Prima Donna, Contralto ; Concert, Oratorio, Opera. 
Permanent address, 49 East 7éth Street, New York. 


ADOLF GLOSE, 
CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER, 
st East 87th Street, New York. 


ISIDOR PHILIPP, 


Pianist, 
Resumed Teaching October 1. 
Address, 1 Rue de Chateaudun, Paris, France. 


PHILIPP ROTH, 

V Leeaiiaiias Virtuoso, 
Author of the “ Violoncello School,’ 
Breitkopf & Hirtel, receives pupils 

66 Potsdamerstrasse, Berlin, Germany, 


MARION HENDRICKSON, 


Dramatic Soprano, Concert and Oratorio, 
ddress care L. M. Ruwen, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


Miss AMY FAY, 


Only Teote. ie New York of the Celebrated 
PPE METHOD, 
33 West 31st Street, New York. 


CHAS. HERBERT CLARKE, 


Solo Tenor West Church (Dr. Paxton's) and Direc- 
tor of Music at Madison Avenue M. E, Church. Ora- 
torio, Concert an¢ Vocal Instruction. 

Studio, Music Hall, 57th St. and 7th Ave , New York 


W. W. LAUDER, 


Pianist, Essayist, Lecturer. 
Studio, 174 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


HELEN VON DOENHOFF, 
Contralto. 


Accepts engagements for concerts and opera. 
manent address, 


Mae. ADELE 














M. 





’ published by 











Per- 


Care of Steinway Hall, New York. 











OHICAGO CONSERVATORY 


-—or— 


WUSIC AND J)RAMATIC ART. 


SAMUEL KAYZER, Director. 


Auditorium Building, Chicago. 


Leading Bands. 
ILMORE’S BAND. 


N. Y. Twenty-second Regiment Band. 


S. GILMORE, Conductor. 
ADDRESS: 
164 West 86th Street, New York. 





G 








STERN'S 


CONSERVATORY © MUM 


IN BERLIN, ‘GERMANY, 
20 WILHELMSTRASSE. 


FOUNDED IN 185g0. 


Directress, JENNY MEYER. 





a. Conservatory: Education in all branches of 
i 


music, 
4, Opera School: 
c. Choral classes. 
d. Lectures: History of music and composers. 
Puincipat Tracers; Jenny Meyer, vocal; Robert 
Radecke, Frederick Gernsheim, composition, conduct- 
ing, organ and chorus classes; Bussler, theory; Pro- 
fessors Ehrlich, Gernsheim and Dreyschock, piano; 
Florian Zajic, violin ; Louis Lilbeck, 'cello, 


Perfect education for the stage. 





Schubert Conservatory of Music. 


All branches of Music taught by com. 
petent teachers only. 


Send for Catalogue. 


216 57th Street, Chicago, Ill. 


FREDERICK VINAL, Cc. J. SCHUBERT, 





Treas, anv Sec'y, Pres, 
Founded Founded 
1838. e : 1838, 


Music Dealer, Publisher and An- 
tiquarian, 


BERLIN, W., GERMANY. 


Principal Store, -  Potsdamerstrasse 26 B, 
(Opposite the High School of Music,) 


Branch Store, Franzdsischestrasse 38, 39. 


SPECIALTY: 


Topical Songs from GermanComicOperas 


Complete stock of the Editions Peters 
and Breitkopf & Hartel. 


Second-Hand Music at a Great 
Discount. 


ASK FOR CATALOGUE, 





CAPPA'S BAND. 


N. Y. Seventh Regiment Band of 
Fifty-five Musicians. 


C. A. CAPPA, Bandmaster, 


Music furnished for all occasions. 


Address: 25 Union 8q., New York City. 


BAYN E’S BAND. 


69th Regiment, N. G. §. N. Y. 


WM, BAYNE, Bandmaster, 
261 Bowery, 


Music furnished for Balls, Lodges, Clubs and Private 
Parties. 

















GRAND 


Conservatory of Music 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


This renowned Music School offers the accumu- 
lated advantages of years of successful operation. 
Instructions in all branches of Vocal and Instrumental 
Music. Harmony, Composition, Instrumentation, 
Elocution and Dramatic Art, Forei Languages, 
Drawing and Painting. Students have the use of a 
fully appointed stage with scenery, pipe organs, harp, 
library and other free advantages equal to ro lessons 
per week. For particulars address 


E. EBERHARD, Mus. Doc,, President, 
The Grand Conservatory of Music, 
142 West 23d St. New York. 


MOZART SYMPHONY CLUB 


of New York. 
Permanent address: 


$27 SOUTH FIFTH ST., BROOKLYM, Ni. Y. 


Masses. RICHARD STOELZER and MARIO 
BLODECK, Proprietors 








ALBERTO LAURENCE, 
No, 147 East 18th Street. 
Instruction in SINGING and the Higher Branches 
of Vocal and Dramatic Art. 
Mr. J. F. VON DER HEIDE, 


action Vocal the English : 
articular att ntion to the English language in song. 
Address, STEINW HALL 
Studio, fr Yen pers Street, New York. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


OF MUSIC, 
Chickering Hall, Chicago, Ill. Catalogue mailed 


free on app’ poatieg 
JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, Director. 


FREDERIC E. BRISTOL, 


Vocal Instruction 
Rooms 27 and 28, Music yes s7th S 
7th Avenue, New fork City. 


FRANK DE RIALP, 
Vocal Teach 
18 Beet 038 "Street, New York. 
J. H. McKINLEY, 


CONCERT AND ORATORIO, 
234 West sed Street, New York. 




















beprececn ye three two-cent stamps 
for a copy of Book No. 1 of 


“YOUNG AMERICA PUZZLES,” 


A book containing eleven original 
problems of rare merit. Address 


BERJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 
3865 Sixth Avenue, New York. 


N. J. COREY, 


Musical Lectures, with pictorial and musical illustra- 
tions. Wagner's Life and Works, with two hundred 
stereopticon views. 

Address 240 Woodward Ave., Detroit, 
or care of Musical Courier. 





Mr. JAMES SAUVAGE, 
Late Primo Baritone Carl ner prerygpics 5 40 Co, 


Medallist—-Bronze, Silver and Gold—and Associate 
of the Royal Academy of Music, London. Teacher of 
Voice Production and Singing. yay pocording 


to the best traditional renderi aoserngs SS! 
and Concert RX, 2. ~4 


Operas 
Studio, 9 East ayip, Sareet, New York. Receive 








for ‘oncerts, Tonza Savvace. 
callers Mondays an: ursdays only at 3 to 4 P. M. 





Youswenn I Moaaesianaed 


_insinkeinenens >" oeeewe 


— 


free, 





THE VIRGIL PRAOTION OCOLAVIR. 


‘* The only perfect ally of the piano for teaching 
and practice.’’—JuLI£ RIve KING. 

Used and recommended by the greatest artists 
and teachers. 
TECHNICAL DIFFICULTIES and in MEMORIZING. 


New Departure: 


with the privilege of purchase on easy terms after 
three months’ trial. 
on purchase. Send for circular concerning 
Purchase Pian. 


A Power in the mastery of all 


CLAVIERS RENTED 
* AT A DISTANCE, 


First quarter’s rent applied 
ental 
New illustrated Catalogue sent 
S _ rates to teachers on Claviers for 


persona 


THE VIRCIL PRACTICE CLAVIER Co., 26 W. Fifteenth St., New York. 











NOVELLO, EWER & CO., 


MitiUsIC PUBLISHERS ann IMPORTERS, 
21 East 17th Street (three doors west of Broadway), 
NEW YORK. 

SOLE AGENTS forthe UNITED STATES, 


Besides their own publications, for the publications of 
COHMAPPEHLIE c& CO., lg 
ROBT. COCEHES ck CO., 
J.B. CRAMER c& CoO., 
HOPWOOD ce CREW, 
HRUOTCHINGS & ROMER, 
T.éc J. HOPHRINSON, 


New lists of our own publications now ready. 

Monthly lists of the publications of the five houses will be published regularly, with 
TRADE IMPRINTS if so ordered. 

(3 Please write for these lists and catalogues. 








THE MUSICAL COURIER. 














CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, SONDERSHAUSEN, Thuringia, Germany. 


(Under the patronage of the Court.) 
a 
OMPLETE education in musical branches, including solo singing for opera and concert. Annual Dues: 
Vocal Department, $50 Instrumental Department, $38 (150 marks). 
$25 a year and upward (soo marks). Free admission for pupils to the concerts of the court orchestra, 
and vocal as well as theory pupils have free admission to the general rehearsals of the opera. 


Director, Prof. SCHROEDER, Court Conductor. 





Cost of living in good families, 





L. M. RUBEN, 
23 UNION SQUARE, HEW Y 


Manager and Agent for 


THE MOST PROMINENT ARTISTS 


—IN— 


OPERA AND CONCERTS 


IN EUROPE AND AMERICA. 
SUMMEHK SESSION 


Root's Training School 
for Teachers of Singing. 


QEO, F. et: President, 
REDERIC W. ROOT, Director. 

Teachers BD ese: in the following departments: 
Notation, pare tf Music Reading, 

Sch asic, Church Music 
Private and Class Voice Training, 

Solo Singing, Harmony and Composition 
as set forth in ** The Normal Musical Handbook,” 
‘*The Teachers’ Club,” * awe e New Course in Voice 
Culture and Singing 

School in session % ani Silver Lake Assembly, W a 
ming County,N.Y., in the summer, and at 243 
basn Avenue, Chicago, during the school year. 

For circular giving full particulars of the ‘Silver 
Lake School of Music, Languages, Oratory, &c., also 
Public School Teachers’ Retreat, ad ress 
WARD PLATT, Hornellsville, N.Y. 


LESSONS BY MAIL. 


HOWARD VOICE METHOD, 
Lessons by mail give the pupil separate, then com- 
bioed contro! of just those half dozen gentle efforts of 
tongue, palate, lower jaw, inner cheek, and throat 
and respiratory organs which evolve the powerful 
and beautiful tone of artistic singing. 
ont for | circular containing full description, al- 


Is and a list of Mr. How- 
ard" A published works. 


“You certainly may use anything IT ever have 
written shea the lessons, for they are TRULY 
wonperrut, as all my pupils agree. I have had most 
marked success since I have been using the few that I 
have received of them.”—Mary M. Ritchie (Voice 
Teacher), Caldwell Female College, Danville, Ky. 


Address JOHN HOWARD, 
36 West Twenty-sixth St., New York. 


Edwin Ashdown, 


LIMITED, 
MUSIO PUBLISHERS, 


Hanover Square, LONDON. 


TORONTO, CANADA. 


New York Office, | & 3 Union Square, 


LINCOLN BUILDING. 


FIVE WEEKS’ 
INSTRUCTION 


IN THE 


VIRGIL CLAVIER METHOD. 


A Summer Piano School in New York. 





Rev. 




















Teachers and Players who wish to learn the Clavier 
Method, and at the same time greatly improve their 
own playing. ode have an opportunity, beginning 
Monday, July 11, of five weeks’ st y under the 
direction of the author of the method, Mr. A. K. 
Virco. It has already been demonstrated that far 
greater artistic results, in the same length of time, are 
obtained by this method than by any other. Teachers 
of the plese who would keep pace with the times 
should look into the merits of this system. 

New York's low Summer prices for board reduce the 
cost of living belo w that of any of the Summer resorts, 
and our facilities for practice are much better and 
cheaper than can be obtained elsewhere. 

For further information, terms, &c., address at as 
early a date as possible 


THE VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL, 
26 W. 15th Street, New York. 


ARTISTS IN EUROPE. 


Leading Concert Agent, 


DANIEL MAYER, 


180 New Bond Street, 
LONDON. 


REPRESENTS 
PADEREWSKI, Mile. SZUMOWSKA, YSAVYE, Mrs. 
BELLE COLE, Mr. BEN DAVIS, YOUNG 
GERARDY, EAMES, Miss MACINTYRE BAR- 
TON McGUCKIN, Mr. NORMAN SOLMOND, Mr, 
PLUNKET GREENE and other world renowned 
artists, 





THE 


MOZART CLUB OF NEW YORK, 


Reorganized for the Season 1892, 
CONSISTING OF 
REED INSTRUMENTS AND PIANO, 
AS FOLLOWS: 
J. ELLER, Oboe. F. BERNHARDI, Bassoon, 
O. OESTERLE, Flute. C. PIPER, Horn, 
C. REINECKE, Clarionet. G. E. EAGER, Piano. 


The only organization of the kind in the United 
States. Open for engagements, Address JOS. ELLER, 
143 Second Avenue. 





ESTABLISHED 1867. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Centrai Music Hall, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, President. 


Our Catalogue, giving terms of tuition and con- 
taining a musical lexicon, abridged History of Music 

and other valuable [ors sue will be sent rrEx on 
application. 


ADOLF NIEMANN, 
Piano + Hammers, 
34 KOEPNICKER STRASSE, 
BERLIN, GERMANY. 


The Virgil Piano School, 


26 West 15th St., near Fifth Ave. 


This is a school devoted exclusively to the study of 
the PIANO 

FOUNDATIONAL INSTRUCTION upon the ra- 
tional methods of the PRACTICE CLAVIER A 
SPECIALTY. 

By this method artistic results are far more SURELY 
and QUICKLY secured than by any other. 

Teachers trained in the methods and use of the 
Practice Clavier, 
For circulars and further information address 


THE VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL, 
26 West 15th Street, New York. 


BALTIMORE MUSICAL BUREAU, 


205 EAST BALTIMORE ST., 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


SINGERS, MUSICIANS, ETC., 











Of all kinds furnished for every occasion, 
at the regular standard rates, 





WALTER W. THOMAS, Manager. 
Mme. EMMA RODERICK. 


Rapid Develop 
Voice. 


EMILIO BELARI, 








tand C Education of the 
123 West - Street, New York. 








«eee THB. .-s* 


TOWERS SCHOOL OF VOCAL MUSIC, 
NEW YoRE. 
pirector, JOHN TOWERS, vvri or 
PINSUTI, London, KULLAK and MARX, Berlin. 


Prof of Singing and Perfecting the Voice. 
123 West 39th Street, New York. 


WILLIAM C, CARL, 


Concert Organist. 
Pupil of M. Alex. Guilmant, Paris, and Organist of 








Scharwenka Conservatory of Music, 


81 FIFTH AVENUE, 
SOUTHEAST CORNER OF SIXTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK. 


XAVER SCHARWENEA, Director, 
ROYAL PRUSSIAN PROFESSOR AND COURT PIANIST TO THE 
BMPEROR OF AUSTRIA, 


A counterpart in every respect of Professor Xaver Scharwenka's famous Berlin Conservatorium. Thorough 
training in all branches of music, The Piano, Vocal, Harmony and Violin departments are taught by renowned 
artists, among whom may be mentioned Mr, Philipp Scharwenka for Theory and C ith A Seminary 
for the education of teachers. Illustrated lectures on ‘‘ History of Music’ every Saturday. Students and 
— Concerts a special feature. 

and sible locality,as also spacious and finely appointed studios, including an elegant 
Gaines Hall. Pupilscan enter at any time, 


Address for terms and particulars 


EMIL GRAMM, Ceneral Manager. 


IMPORTANT! 


BOOSEY & C0 of LONDON, England, 
"v 


beg respectfully to announce that they 
SOLE AGENTS FOR ENOCH & SONS, LONDON. 

















are NOW PUBLISHING SONGS by 
the leading composers of the day. 


"ists on application. 


3 EAST FOURTEENTH 8T., NEW YORE. 


— Mme. ROSA LINDE, 
Prima Donna Gonftralto. 


CONCERTS, ORATORIO, FESTIVALS OR OPERA. 


“ADDRESS 


(Hl. Wolfsohn’s Agency, 834 B. {4th st, New York, 


MACEKAR & NOEKI,, 
MUSIC PUBLISHERS, 


22 Passage des Panoramas, PARIS, FRANCE, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


“LE SERMENT DE PIERRETTE.” 


Score, with libretto, net 8 francs ($1.60). 














Pantomime in three acts and four tableaux. 
L. LAMBERT, ‘‘CAPRICE MAZURKA" for piano. 


A. PARENT, “SILENCE, THB CHILD IS SLEEPING.” Melody for voice, violin and piano, 
A. PARENT, “BRUNETTE."”" Melody (high and low edition). 





Silver Medal, Paris Exposition, 1878, Gold Medal, Antwerp Exposition, 1885. Two Silver Medals,London, 1885. 


G. CHEV REL, 


DESIGNS AND FIRM NAMES FOR FALL BOARDS A SPECIALTY. 








ONE GOLD AND TWO SILVER MEDALS, PARIS EXPOSITION, x88. 
Marquetry of all kinds for Pianos and Organs. Fretwork Wood Panels. 


ii RUE DE LA CERISAIE (BASTILE), PARIS, FRANCE. 


F. MUEHLFELD & CO. 


« Piano Manufacturers, » 


462 East 136th Street, NEW YORK. 


PETIT 6; 
OCTAVE 
BJO PETIT BIJOU PIANO CO., 


10 East 16th Street, NEW YORK, PIANO 


HERSCHEL FENTOR, 
—— DEALER IN —— 

Old Violins, Guitars, Mandolins, ELECTRIC BANJOS, Banjourines, 

Banjorettes, Florentine Strings, Bows, Cases, &c., 


No, 61 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 

















it will pay you to handie them. 
A MARVEL IN CONSTRUCTION, TONE AND 
POWER, CONSIDERING THEIR SIZE 
AND PRICE. 


Just what is required for small rooms, 
flats and for renting. 











September next. Interim address, care of 
G. Scuiemer, 35 Union Square, New York. 





First gb tape Church, New York. Recitals 
ven, &c. Instruction (Piano and 
\ vat “dion oy Chickering aan ee Rs Organ lessons on 
the large iret poneran 
urch, adress 35 on Square, York, 


(@” OLD INSTRUMENTS BOUGHT, SOLD OR EXCHANGED, REPAIRED, &c. gt 











THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


J. RA YNER, 
MAHOGANY 


AND ALL KINDS OF 


Veneers for the Pianoand Organ Trade. 


WesTEeRn ESTABLISHMENT ! 


FULTON and MORGAN STS,, 


CHICAGO. 
BLUMENBERG, 


THE 


HICKERING 





PLAYED AND INDORSED BY THE WORLD’S MOST EMINENT MUSICIANS 
AND PRONOUNCED BY THEM 


THE MOST PERFECT PIANO MADE. 





CHICKERING & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS. 



























































EAsTern ESTABLISHMENT : 


FOOT HOUSTON ST, E. R. 


NEW YORK. 








GNEVKOW & STERNBERG, 


Concert and Music Teachers’ Agency, 


831 LINKSTRASSE, 
ncantctt GERMANY. 


VIOLONCELLO VIRTUOSO, 


Permanent Address, care of this —— 








NOTI CE. 








Electrotypes of the pictures of the following named artists will be sent, pre- 
paid, to any address on receipt of four (4) dollars for each, 
During a period of twelve years these pictures have appeared in this paper, 


and their excellence has been universally commented upon. 


We have received 


numerous orders for electrotypes of the same, and publish the subjoined list for 


the purpose of facilitating a selection, 


























Adelina Patti Otto Roth ye Cay William W, Gilchrist 
Y B C ia ae qone Spent ¢h oes May bee hoe 
pene ein a Johannes Brahms 
N EW OR K. OSTON. HICAGO. Christine Nilsson Richard Arnold Mrs. ang de Lauder Meyerbeer 
Scalchi Josef Rheinberger Mendelssohn Moritz Moszkowski 
Trebelli Max Bendix Hans von Blilow Anna ise Tanner 
ar se Altred Gritnteld iia poo genes Wilhelm Junck 
* . red Griinfe! olf Jensen oach u 
If ] / G a ALBERT MORRIS BAGBY, Etelka Gerster Hans Richter Ravogli Sisters Fannie ll 
To 68s ona ar 8, Piano Instruction, ondien Watle Mar et Bald ay RT 4 A 1 w 
ne Yorke ristine ir en 
Sralewer pial, Now York. w. C Cart Merrill Hopkinson.M.D. Dora Henninges Risberg 
7 mma Thurs! . nelli . A. Stanle 
Sy U M M E R 4 C t4 Oo Oo & Moe. L. CAPPIANI, Teresa Carrefio Paderewski fe usen Otto putzo 
Vocal Culture, 123 West goth Street, New York. cae ’ Sn sal ad yy tay 3 oo pty Lae Goma pi Cie 
oF THE ye Trhteees . fee zed Janké jroo iy aed Set + w _ 
‘ . , y bani r roeder ie Bartlett Davis eorges Bizet 
ACHILLE ERRANI, Emily Winant John Lund D. Burmeister-Petersen Jobe A, Breckhoves 
Vocal Teacher, Lena Little Edmund C, Stanton Willis Nowell Edgar H. Sherwood 
118 East 26th Street, New York. | Murio-Ceili Heinrich Gudehus August Hyllested Grant Brower 
James T, Whel Wa ft Rieger Gosia larch, Cattle Hun Bing 
a INC , es T, Whelan m. H. Rieger aver rwenka i¢ Hun-Kin, 
OPENS JULY 1, 1892, MMe. F LORENCE Dd ARONA, Eduard Strauss Reon Linde Helarieh Bostel Paul l’Alle: 4 
Lamperti’s famous pupil. | Elenor verest enry E. y er 
, . ‘PD J Broch M G Carl E. Martin Hummel Monument 
Boarding accommodations, All advantages| CARL LE VINSEN, Marie Louise Dotti Kugene Weiner Jennie Dutton Berlios Monument 
of the Winter S$ i ke be The celebrated Danish Baritone, | Marie Jahn Marion S. alter a aycn Monument 
the inter Schoo) retained reduc All branches ef Vocal ren erened groundwork, Fossa baai~8 Teresina Tua conrad A Ansorge ir n Spendocn 
tion of 10 per cent. for the Summer sen one finish; voices restored; special course for Zelie de Lusaan sonny Morawski mil St re a — Dvorak 
4 4 ; jan oosevelt I inkler ‘aul Ka Saint-Saéns 
Term, Send for particolars. a __304 Bast q4th Street, New York. | Antonio M c Louis Svecenski Pablo de Sarasate 
Mur, MURIO-CELLI, Charice M. Schmitz Heinrich Vogel Nealy aga Aibert R Parsons 
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E learn upon good authority that Camille Saint- 
Saéns has consented to complete the late 
Ernest Guiraud’s unfinished opera “ Brunhilde.” The 
libretto is by Louis Gallet, based upon a subject from 
the Merovingian period. Three acts of the opera are 
entirely finished, and two are left for Mr. Saint- 
Saens to compose. The artistic result of this work 
by two composers ought to prove most interesting 
and valuable. 
ew = MEE 
HE Vienna correspondent of the London « Stand- 
T ard” recently gave a list of the concerts in that 
city which professional duty forced him to be present 
at. From October to April last he attended forty-one 
séances given by singers; seventy-one given by 
pianists ; twenty-five by violinists; three by clarinet- 
ists; three by blind virtuosi; two by the youthful 
prodigies Koczalski and Spielmann; six soirées by 
quartets, in addition to philharmonic concerts, &c., 
altogether 158, He heard Rubinstein, Joachim, Sara- 
sate, Alice Barli, Bianca, Pantes and Eugene Pirani. 
Can anyone beat this record ? 


N its admirable annual review of the season the 
“Independent” last week contained this : 

Once more the musical editor writes “ finis” to his annual volume; or, 
rather be it said, he comes to the end, along with a large part of the met 
ropolitan public, of the latest chapter in an art record that goes on from 
year to year in more imp ve and pli continuity. In London 
the music season will soon be at its height. In Paris, in the great Austrian 
and German capitals and musical centres it is still vigorously interesting. 
Not at all unlikely is it, even allowing for climate and for custom, that in 
course of a few years there will be the same practical belief in the availa- 
bility of summer and even forar bl of high- 
class music, Already the prolonging of our season is one of the most 
noticeable instances of the perennial interest New York expresses toward 
what can be called justly its supremely favorite art. 

THE MusIcAL CourIeR has for many years main- 
tained that the musical season really never ends in 
New York city, and this year will prove no exception. 
We have still concerts to be listened to, and during 
the month of June Adolf Neuendorff will make music 
at Lenox Lyceum, while lovers of what is known as 
“popular music” may drink their fill of it at Madison 
Square Garden out of the very abundant bow! offered 


by the only Pat Gilmore. After Gilmore leaves the 
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Garden for Manhattan Beach his place will be more 


Orchestra, and it goes without saying that the pro- 
grams will contain some ‘high-class music.” Un- 
happily Seid] will not be at Brighton Beach this sea- 
son—a great loss to lovers of music; but he will 
occupy the Garden during the month of September, 
immediately after the Damrosch engagement. ter- 
minates. It certainly seems as if the musical seasor 
never ended. 
psc. vast 

HE Bulow-Bechstein-Wolff combination is evi- 

dently not quite broken up yet, although it has had 
a severe shaking up. THE MUSICAL COURIER some 
time ago announced that Manager Wolff is building 
in Berlin a concert hall of his own which he is going 
to name “ Bechstein Hall,” and now the Berlin “ Boer- 
sen Courier” brings the news that Hans von Bulow 
has written to Wolff, from Palermo, that in‘ conse- 
eration" of the new hall he (Bulow) will, in the fall, 
give init a piano recital. If the erratic Hans will not 
play any better on that memorable occasion than he 
did upon his last appearances in New York, “ desecra- 
tion” would be a more appropriate word than “ con- 
secration,” 

ee 
F a little provincial penny newspaper had told its 

readers in all seriousness that Clara Schumann, 
the wife of the late Robert Schumann, was not only a 
pianist but had once upon a time also been an 
operatic singer, no one would have been greatly sur- 
prised or would have thought it worth his while to 
contradict it. But that a musical paper of the pre- 
. tensions and standing of the London “ Musical 
Standard” should publish such a nonsensical state- 
ment is indeed incredible. It seriously asserts that 
Clara Schumann was a member of an operatic com- 
pany of her husband's (?) which in 1841 performed 
opera in German at Manchester, England, | If this 
fable had been published in:an issue of the previous 
month instead of ina May number one might have 
thought it an English April fool joke; coming, how- 
ever, as it does, in a May issue, one is at a loss for an 
explanation of such a lapsus. 


HE death in Italy recently of Anna Hampton 
Brewster did not call forth as much sympathetic 
regard as it would have done if the gifted writed had 
passed away when her two delightful and artistic books 
were so much read, nearly twenty years ago. Miss 
Brewster was ofa distinguished Philadelphia family, one 
brother being Judge F. Carroll Brewster, and her other 
the well-known United States District Attorney, Ben- 
jamin Harris Brewster, whose career was most brill- 
iant. Both these brothers are dead. 

Miss Brewster wrote two charming books on music, 
literature and art, entitled “St. Martin’s Summer” 
and “Compensation,” and she lived during the latter 
years of her life in Rome, where she was an impor- 
tant figure in artistic salons. She was an intime of 
Liszt, and wrote much of him, also of Sgambati, the 
composer. Her books are full of gracious, delicate 
and acute observations of music and musical people, 
and ‘St. Martin’s Summer " has much of the gentle 
dilettante atmosphere of Henry Fuller's ** Chevalier 
Pensieri Vani.” It is a great pity they are out of 
print, for «Compensation ” is far superior to the mu- 
sical novel of the day and is of especial interest to 
pianists. 


HE well-known writer and musician Carl V. Lach- 
mund, under the title of “The Grand Concert 
Nuisance,” considers that particular form of nuisance 
as follows: 
Of all arts music is the one most frequently misunder- 
stood by the public and most frequently misused or abused 
by charlatans. Some of these abuses should not be left 
uncensured ; indeed an effort sheuld be made by earnest 
musicians to right misuses that belittle the art. Their 
continued recurrence in an art centre— such as New York 
prides itself to be —is disgraceful and can be due only to 
the laxity with which they are treated by the real artists. 
The ‘‘ grand cencert’’ nuisance is one of these. Three or 
four artists (‘third or fourth rate ones at that) will arrange 
a concert in some small hall, and the affair is heralded 
as a ‘‘grand testimonial benefit concert,’’ or something 
equally Barnumistic. A matinée is given. The fact that 
the selections have been chosen from the works of one 
composer is considered a sufficient reason fer terming a 
concert a ‘festival.”” Another program embracing a 
number of romayzas, arias and duets from operas (sung 


Concert.” A series of organ recitals centaining among the 
total number ef eighty-four selections but one original 
composition of Bach, only little arrangements of Men- 
delssohn, and among which the names of Widor, Best, 
Thiele, Haupt and Guilmant are conspicuously absent, is 
announced as ‘*Twelve Grand Organ Concerts.” Eight 
numbers on these programs are cautiously marked 
‘*selected,”’ and no doubt it is in these that the “Grand” 
will be justified. Certainly a musician’s common sense 
should restrict him from selecting bombastic headings for 
such cencerts, even if he is innocent of the quality we 
usually understand by ‘‘ good taste.’’ But if this nuisance 
is to.continue how can we in future designate the concerts 
given by a grand orchestra and chorus? 

To all of which we heartily and gratefully say 
“Amen, particularly in view of the late Patti 
“Fake” Festival. 

options 
N its issue of May 21 the Boston « Commonweaith " 
contains, in a very comprehensive article called 
“Art in Washington,” the following about the con- 
dition of music in the“ city of magnificent distances: " 


In music, still worse. One might follow the whole social routine of 
Washington during a winter and hear never a bit of music beyond the 
marches of the Marine Band at the White House receptions and the 
waltzes of assembly musicians. The Marine Band is good. Thank Pro- 
fessor Sousa for that. But while the city can well be proud of it she 
cannot be proud in knowing that that is the only representative of music 
she 

It is only within a few years that one could hear any good music in 
Washington, even when going outside the social routine to get it, Private 
musicals were unknown functions and concerts rare. The Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra essayed a concert here a few years ago, It met the 
enthusiastic support which might be expected from any music famished 
community, The following year two concerts were given, then three, 
five, six, until now there is an established season of Boston Symphony with 
regular subscribers—a miniature Boston winter of music, transplanted. 
In connection with these visits of the Boston players several residents be- 
gan to give chamber concerts and musicals with the aid of the artists and 
the string quartet from your city, 

This is a good beginning in the right direction. But where is the na- 
tional conservatory of music or the national school of painting which so 
great a country should possess and which should be established in its 
capital? The high minded New York woman, Mrs. Jeanette M, Thurber, 
who tried to urge the Government to the initial step toward a conserva- 
tory of music, and was willing to do half the hard work and furnish some 
of the money herself, met with opposition and indifference at every step, 
and her patriotic labors came to naught in the direction she desired, 
although they resulted in the establishment of a conservatory in New 
York which is an honor to that city. 


In regard to the National Conservatory it is a note- 
worthy move of Mrs. Thurber that she has secured as 
secretary and treasurer of that institution Mr. Ed- 
mund C. Stanton, director of the Metropolitan Opera 
House. A better choice could not have been made. 











SHALL WE HAVE ENDOWED OPERA? 


ROF, JOHN K. PAINE thinks we should, and dis- 
P cusses the subject in an ably written article in 
the current issue of ‘The Forum.” 
the operatic situation, which he finds in all but a 
hopeless condition, Professor Paine makes the follow- 
ing suggestion for an endowed operatic establish- 
ment, which would be independent of the caprice of 
the public, the whims of artists or the penury and 
avariciousness of managers : 

«A few words as to the cost of an endowed opera,” 
writes Professor Paine. ‘I should think that a capi- 
tal of $2,000,000 would be sufficient to place and main- 
tain it on a firm basis. Two millions more would be 
required for the construction or purchase of an opera 
house. Theinterest from the endowment fund would 
provide for the annual deficit, though at times the 
opera would largely pay for itself. Any money saved 
could be devoted to a pension fund, 

“The cost of giving opera on a permanently or- 
ganized plan would be far less, relatively, than it is 
now. With moderate salaries and a system of long 
engagements for the artists the expenses could be 
kept down toa minimum, and there is no doubt that 
people would form the habit of going to the opera if 
the prices were regulated according to their means. 
The scale of prices might range from 50 cents to $5, 
with higher prices for private boxes, There is no 
reason why an opera house should not be conducted 
with as much economy as a university or a railroad 
so far as its financial affairs are concerned. * * * 
It should have a corporation and a board of directors 
or faculty composed of musical experts, and connec- 
tion should be made with established schools of solo 
and chorus singing, dramatic action and orchestral 
playing.” 

Professor Paine further elaborates this plan and 
points out that every town almost in Germany boasts 
of its opera house while America with difficulty sup- 
ports one, the Metropolitan Opera House, and for 
only four months every year. He advocates a nine 


After reviewing 








than filled by Walter Damrosch and the Symphony 


with piano accompaniment) is headed ‘Grand Operatic 
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months’ season, urging that artists could be engaged 
at reasonable terms if their engagement was longer. 
Much more has Professor Paine to say on the subject 
and he does not forget to call attention to the rapid 
strides taken by native talent and mentions that 
Parker, Whiting, Foote, Chadwick, MacDowell, Bird, 
Strong, Nevin, Buck, H. W. Parker, Van der Stucken, 
Huss, De Koven, Shelley, Gilchrist and Gleason are all 
likely men from whom hopeful work must be ex- 
pected. 

The article is worthy of attention, but it only em- 
bodies facts about which we have preached ourselves 
hoarse. Who will bellthe cat, Professor Paine ?—the 
cat in this case being the hard to capture and harder 
to hold millionaire ! 








MAY MUSIC, 


N November last the magazine called « Music” was 
I started in Chicago and its then windy editorial 
assumptions have certainly not been verified. A few 
excellent writers like Dr. William Mason, Emil Lieb- 
ling, John Van Cleve and others furnished some read- 
able articles during the first few months, But the 
boastful, conceited claims of its editor gave the key- 
note of the publication, and its last issue, the weariest, 
dryest, so far, tells the tale to anyone who can read 
between the lines. The self righteousness of a maga- 
zine that would not stoop at soliciting advertisements 
is a laughable commentary on the business sense of 
ite editor. 

No wonder that musical people are dubbed « dream- 
ers" and “ unpractical " persons in an age when such 
magazines as the Century,” “Harper's” “Cosmo- 
politan" are straining every nerve after business ad- 
vertising, knowing fuil well that the more money 
they make the better literary material they are en- 
abled to furnish their subscribers, But after all the 
editor of «‘ Music" has never been accused of being a 
musical person and he is certainly not a business 
man. That he is at last aware of the latter is assured, 
for a trade department has been started in the current 
issue and its merits can be but faintly imagined. The 
issue in question is deadly dull, beginning with a 
piece of impertinence written by Frederic W. Root 
and called « A Program of American Compositions,” 

The Roots have stood for all that is abomination 
of desolation in American music, They have written 
psalms, hymns and songs that simply are beneath 
criticism, so that naturally the efforts of the younger 
American school of composers incense them, for 
they damage thegale of their own watery productions. 
This article damns a lot of compositions by Harry 
Rowe Shelley, George W. Chadwick and others, men 
who have honorably mastered the craft of music and 
who have natural gifts to boot. To these Mr. Root 
practically says: “ Yes, your orchestration is clever, 
modern and all that. You are supreme harmonists, 
but why, oh why don't you write like the Puritan 
psalmodists?" This in effect he writes. He quotes 
an awful hash called “ Marching Through Georgia,” 
« shot through with strains of « Dixie,” as an example 
(indeed “ awful ") of what thecoming school of Ameri- 
can music should be. He gives a recipe for a real 
national symphonic poem, which is to contain every- 
thing evolved from the musical soil so far (including 
Root’s songs), and of course the immortal “ Puritan 
Psalm.” Rot! America will be an older nation be- 
fore a genuinely independent school is produced, but 
in the interim her composers have been to good 
schools, have mastered the difficult technic of their 
art (has Mr, Root ?), but should drop al! this learning, 
Mr. Root thinks, for the manufacture of unspeakable 
national stews. 

In this case we can well indorse Mr. E. A. Mac- 
Dowell, who does not wish to be looked on so much 
as an American composer as a Composer of good 
music, i 

“ Jenny Lind and the Old Songs,” by Dr. George F. 
Root, is but another of those sickening appeals to 
cheap chromo sentiment that break out every season 
among the moss backed espousers of bathos in art. 
Mr. Constantin Sternberg, in his « Wanted, a Revised 
Edition of Schumann,” should have remembered the 
several excellent versions of Nicolas Rubinstein, 
Pauer and others, By far the best thing in the num- 
ber is Emil Liebling’s “ Pianistic Retrospect.” Or- 
dinary articles like “Music in the Pulic Schools,” 
“Music as a Mind Developer,” the fearfully and won- 
derfully made philosophy of piano playing by F. H. 














stand himself, and a couple of bad poems and weak 
reviews comprise the balance of a May number of a 
magazine whose mission was to purify the world of 
musical literature in this country. 

How well its editor has succeeded may be gleaned 
from this specimen number, full of inaccuracies (even 
the well-known violinist Willis Nowell is disguised 
as ‘“ Newell,” an error for which there is no excuse 
even Ona daily newspaper, much less a monthly publi- 
cation), and in the article “A Few American Violinists” 
much more space is devoted to Madge Wickham and 
the Mollenhauers than to Maud Powell, Leopold 
Lichtenberg and Max Bendix! This speaks volumes 
for the critical acumen of the editor. 

“Music” started out with a dirty fling at New 
York musical publications and their motives. “ Mu- 
sic” is now soliciting advertisements from the very 
piano firms whose influence it derided six months 
ago. Time works wonders. 











William R. Chapman. 
oe must recognize the excellent 


picture in this issue of the popular choral conductor, 
William R. Chapman, who has recently won new laurels for 
the ability which he displayed in handling a mammoth 
chorus of over 1,000 voices at the recent Patti Festival in 
the Madison Square Amphitheatre. 

Opinions may differ regarding his methods of conduct- 
ing, but the fact remains that he accomplishes remarkable 
results, and in all his work during the past fifteen years in 
this city he has won applause and support from a music 
loving public, as well as many words of encouragement 
and appreciation from the various artists and managers 
who know his work. The following are letters from Luigi 
Arditi and Adelina Patti and speak for themselves; also the 
notices from the daily papers in reference to his festival 
chorus are reprinted. 

Mr. Chapman will conduct in New York next season the 
Metropolitan Musical Society of mixed voices, the Rubin- 
stein Club of ladies’ voices and the new Apollo Club of 
male voices, Mr, Chapman resigned from the Musurgia te 
take charge of this new organization, as with better mate- 
rial he can accomplish better results. His concerts will all 
be given by subscription—the Metropolitan at the Music 
Hall and the Rubinstein and Apollo at the Madison Square 
Garden Concert Hall. 

Here are the letters from Adelina Patti and Luigi Ar- 
diti : 

Mr, William R. Chapman : 

My Dear Mr, Cuarman—I want to express to you my appreciation of 
the delightful chorus which under your able command as conductor 
proved so excellent a part of the program at the recent festiva’ conce=ts in 
the Madison Square Garden Amphitheatre. I was pleased with the won- 
derful precision and attack in the especially beautiful work of the ladies’ 
chorus in the “ Lost Chord" by Arthur Sullivan. 

Very truly yours, Aveuwa Parti-Nicouimi, 

May 16, 1892. 

May 16, 1892, 
William R. Chapman: 

My Dear Sir—It gives me pleasure to express to you my appreciation 
of the grand chorus which you so ably conducted at the recent Patti con- 
certs in the Madison Square Garden Amphitheatre. You certainly must 
have well trained voices in the various societies which you conduct, and 
the combining of them all in so large and grand a chorus is certainly a 
proof of your ability and energy. New York may well be proud of such a 
festival chorus. 

I have never heard more delightful tone quality. That and the finale 
were admirabl you most heartily and wish you every 
success in the future. Luic: Arpitt. 





Yours very truly, 


Here are the newspaper notices : 

Its one original feature is the participation of a chorus, imposing in 
respect of numbers and admirable in respect of quality of tone, which last 
night did excellent work, but did so little of it that the ques.ion would 
not down all evening as to what so many singers had come together for. 
There were three choral numbers on the program, and though from 600 
to 800 singers participated in them, the disposition of the audience was to 
treat the choral feature as of little importance compared with the singing 
of Fabbri, Mr. Novara and Mr. Dippel, and as of no importance at all 
compared with Patti. There was a numerous orchestra on hand, but it 
had little to do with the prima donna, and the extent of the choir's partici- 
pation has already been indicated, Had its efforts been given in a more 
dignified cause it would be a pleasure to speak at greater length of the 
fullness of toneand the precision which ch ized the singing of the 
choir under the direction of Mr. W. R.Chapman. As it was, it seemed a 
pitiful waste of good material to have them unoccupied five-sixths of the 
evening.—" Tribune,” May 11. 





While it is beyond dispute that W. R. Chapman is not a conductor, he 
merits warm praise for the excellence of his large chorus. The quality of 
the women's voices was especially noble, and the choral body asa whole 
sang with splendid precision,—** Times,"’ May 11. 





Of the chorus too much in praise cannot be said. It was a magnificent 
body of sound singing with wonderful brilliancy and effect, especially in 
the “ Sanctus,” by Chapman.—*' Morning Journai,”’ May 11. 





By all means the finest thing in the festival was the singing of Mr. 
Chapman's chorus of 800 voices—something which was well worth hear- 
ing and stamped him as one of the best choral conductors we have in this 
country, They sang * Thanks be to God,’’ from “ Elijah ;"’ a fine “ Sanc- 
tus,"’ by Chapman himself, and the grand chorus from ‘* Cavalleria Rus- 
ticana,”’ and all were sung in an inspiring manner.—‘* Commercial Adver- 
tiser,’’ May 11. 


It was some time before Mr. Chapman could call his legions to order.. 
But when he finally set them to the execution of Mendelssohn's “ Rlijah" 








chorus the cause of this enthusiasm was at once manifest. There has been 
no finer choral singing offered in this city for mamy a year than that of the 
festival. The blending and precise balance of voices was excellent and 
the expression of that mighty volume of sound issuing from a thousand 


throats was less accurate than the diva herself declared a few 
minutes later.—"* Press,” May 15. 


—_ 


For large masses of sound, however, the acoustic properties seem to be 
very good, and the body of tone produc-d by the large and really very 
fine chorus was most impressive. Naturally a great many rough edgesare 
filed down when sound goes out into so large a space, but even in any 
hall the precision and unity of tone of this chorus would have been re- 
markable, Whether Mr. Chapman be a good leader or not, which seems 
to be a doubtful point, the chorus sang well under his direction, which, 
after all, is the main point. 

It is a matter of congratulation that so large and good a chorus can be 
got together in this city at such very short notice.—'* World,” May 15. 





The choral numbers of the evening's entertainment were confided to the 
able and felicitous direction of W. R. Chapman, and that he did it to the 
eminent satisfaction of all lovers of harmonious accord and eloquence of 
expression in music may be pted asa ident corollary. 

The immense audience, moreover, with heartiest approbation and ap- 
plause immeasurable, testified to the superb work of the massive chorus, 
which ded with admirable individual intelligence and surpassing 
unanimity of impulse and flow in the Chapman baton.—* Turf, Field and 
Farm,”’ May 12. 











A chorus of nearly 1,000 voices, under the direction of Mr. W. R. Chap- 
man, gave its assistance. ‘Thanks be to God,"’ from Mendelssohn's 
“ Elijah,” and a “ Sanctus” by Mr. Chapman were sung with satisfactory 
effect, and with a volume of tone that filled the vast space of the Garden, — 
** Mail and Express.” 





After Patti's singing the choral work of the thousand singers gathered 
from New York and its suburbs by Mr. Chapman seemed to afford the 
audience its greatest pleasure, and with reason. The choral singing un- 
der Mr. Chapman’s direction was surprisingly good. ‘** Thanks be to 
God,” a“ Sanctus” of considerable interest by Mr. Chapman himself and 
the Easter hymna from “ Cavalleria Rusticana"’ were sung with a vigor 
and a finish that reflected great credit upon both singers and leader, espe- 
cially when the difficulty of rehearsing such a chorus is considered.— 
** Herald,’’ May 11. 





So much for the first part of the program. Mr, Chapman's “* Sanctus,” 
though not elaborate, was flowing, unaffected and effective, and in this, 
as in the chorus from the “ Elijah,”’ the work of the chorus was excellent 
in respect to precision, time and tune. One could have heard a little 
more chorus.—** World,” May 11. 





The feature of the rest of the program was the singing by the chorus of 
1,000 voices of Sullivan's ‘* Lost Chord,” with grand organ and orchestral 
accompaniment. It was given with perfect attack and beautiful quality 
of tone, and Mr, Chapman deserved the big basket of roses that was handed 
up to him.—'* Herald,” May 15. 


The chorus under Mr. Chapman numbered nearly 1,000 voices and 
was recruited from the Metropolitan Musical Society, the Melopoia of 
Plainfield, the Rubinstein of Poughkeepsie, the Kingston Philharmonic 
Society, the Haydn Society of Harlem, the Beethoven Choral and singers 
from the New York Oratorio, the Brooklyn Choral and the Euterpe so- 
cieties. It was a great body of voices, and it did very good work in Mr. 
Chapman's “ Sanctus" and the chorus from ‘“ Cavalleria Rusticana.” In 
volume it easily filled the Garden. 

Mr. Chapman conducted with spirit, and the first night of the festival 
was a success.—** Recorder,"’ May 11, 1892. 





The great feature of the jubilee after Patti was the singing of the chorus 
of 1,000 voices under the direction of Wm. R. Chapman. 

Their precision of attack, their tone shading was derful. This great 
body of singers was responsive to the slightest movement of the leader’s 
baton. 

It is safe to say that no such chorus has ever been heard in this city. 
Mr. Chapman deserves the highest credit for the splendid manner in which 
they were drilled.—Saturday * Evening Telegram,’’ May 14. 





From London.—Miss Meisslinger will join the Carl Rosa 
Company next season as one of the principal contraltos. 

Mr. Daniel Mayer will early next month open a new re- 
cital hall at Messrs. Erard's premises at Great Marlborough 
street, 

Mr. Sarasate arrived in London last week. During a 
series of concerts he will introduce several works from his 
own pen, including a Scotch fantasia, a Spanish fantasia 
and a Spanish serenade. 

Master Otto Hegner gave the first of three piano recitals 
at St. James’ Hall on Monday a week ago, when he afforded 
abundant proof of having made good progress in his art. 
This is the more satisfactory, because prodigies frequently 
fail to fulfill in their ‘teens ’’ the promises of their child- 
hood. The most important items of a commendably short 
program were the ‘‘Appasionata Sonata’”’ and Mendel- 
ssohn’s ‘ Variations sérieuses.”’ 

Miss Elsie Lincoln, an American soprano, made a suc- 
cessful début in London on Saturday afternoon a week ago 
at Prince’s Hall. She sings with taste, and is evidently an 
artist of considerable experience. Enjoyable items of the 
concert were the piano playing of Mrs. de Pachmann and 
the singing of Mr. Eugene Oudin, so says London 
‘* Musical News,’’ 

Mr, and Mrs. Oudin’s first vocal recital at Prince’s Hall, on 
Tuesday afternoon, a week ago, attracted a large audience. 
Like most true artists Mr. Gudin possesses an intimate ac- 
quaintance with the music of many nations and times other 
than our own, and consequently his program contained a 
number of items of unhackneyed and interesting character ; 
prominent among these were a clever and effective duet, 
presumably from an opera, entitled ‘‘Quand de la Nuit,’’ 
by Dalayrac (1798) ; two vigorously written and highly ar- 
tistic songs, ‘‘ Veilchen”’ and ‘*Du bist die Senne,” by 
Hervey, and two songs by Grieg, ‘‘ Ein Schwan” and 
* Ausfahrt.” ; 
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Analysis of the Language of Music.* 
A By G. Bertini De Wier. si 
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74. The principal parts of tonality are four, the noun, verb, 
adverb and pronoun. All theothers, the article, adjective, 
participle, conjunction, preposition and interjection, are 
simply adjuncts. We will now take up the verb in its 
simplest form. 

75. The quality and nature of a verb are to express ac- 
tion. 

76. The note on the fifth degree, or the various chords 
to which that is a fundamental, isa verb. (It is a noun, 
however, when it occupies the position of a fifth to the 
tonic harmony.) 

77. The chord built upon the fifth is termed the domi- 
nant, because it dominates, rules or holds in dominion all 
the other chords or passages proceeding therefrom. 

78. So, likewise, the dominant seventh, as: 


i 


79. RULE For Verbs.—A verb must agree with its sub- 
ject or nominative; that is to say, if the verb is directly 
preceded by the nominative (noun) the tones in that chord 
(the noun or pronoun) must ascend or descend into the 
tones of the verb (dominant). 

80. Without going further into the various modifications 
of verbs, we will now proceed to a practical demonstration 
of the rules so far ascertained, and will briefly review the 
ground already traversed. 

We find the article in music to be a short note (or notes) 
placed at the beginning of a musical sentence (1). 

Now, as all articles are placed before nouns (see 53) logi- 
cally the following note or notes in the next measure must 
be a noun. 

We also find that a musical sentence may also commence 
without any preceding article; in that case the first note 
(or tone group) is to be regarded as a noun, in conformity 
with the rule laid down by all grammarians that ‘a com- 
mon noun without an article (or other word) to limit its sig- 
nification is generally taken in its widest sense.’’—Lindley 
Murray. See also Gould Brown's ‘First Lines of English 
Grammar,”’ page 22. 

81. PARSING is the art of reducing a sentence into its ele- 
ments. For example, ‘the bird flies ’’—the is an article, 
bird is a noun, flies is a verb. If we wish to know why this 
is so we simply refer the student to the previous rules laid 
down. 

ELEMENTARY EXAMPLES IN PARSING. 


The notes C and E jointly are to be considered as an ar- 
ticle (1). It is a definite article (49), because it points out 
some particular note (G), plural number, because it is com- 
posed of two notes (51), and masculine gender, because it is 
cast in the major mode (56), and we know it to be an arti- 
cle because “‘ articles are always placed before nouns ”’ (53) ; 
hence the following G, although on the fifth degree, is a 
noun because it is the fifth of the tonic harmony. IfG 
had been the fundamental to the chord of GBD, then in 
that case it would have been a verb. 

The first note in the next measure, G, is to be regarded 
as a noun, because it proceeds naturally (from the preced- 
ing article) out of the tonic harmony (61). It js in the 
nominative case, because it is written before the verb (65) 
according to the rule laid down at section 70, which says 
‘*all nouns which are the subject of the verb must be in the 
nominative case.”’ 

The subject of a verb, therefore, must be a noun, which 
to be in the nominative case must be written before the 
verb (65). 

The following and last note, G, is a verb because first “a 
verb must agree with itssubject or nominative ’’ (79), there- 
fore the first G being a nounit has passed out of the realms 
of the tonic harmony, and the repetition of the same note 
upon the same degree now ushers or introduces it as a 
fundamental tone upon the fifth degree and no longer de- 
pendent upon the tonic harmony. We know it to be a verb 
from the further consideration that all verbs must be pre- 
ceded by their nominatives or nouns, with which they must 
agree. 

We will now take ancther simple example and briefly re- 
fer the student to the sectional numbers that will give the 
rules laid down applicable to each : 


Noun. 










1.49.51.56. 61.65.70. 79. 





The pupil will go through the formula of reciting each of 
the rules referred to by the numbers and so parse each 
musical sentence. 

But such simple examples, embracing only the article, 


noun and verb, are too circumscribed for extended sen. 
tences, are only fragmentary and can only serve for illus- 
tration in a very limited way. . 

We must therefore treat of the verbs in a more extended 

manner and for that purpose proceed to the 
CONJUGATION OF THE VERB. 

82. To conjugate means to distribute the parts of a verb 
into the several voices (or intervals of its harmony), show- 
ing its moods, tenses, numbers and positions. (See Web- 
ster’s Unabridged, page 250.) 
into four classes: Transitive, intransitive, passive and 
neuter. 

84. In the transitive form a verb expresses an action 
where it passes from the noun (or pronoun), which is called 
the subject through the verb to the following noun, which 
is the object of the verb. 

85. The first noun (or pronoun) is called the nominative, 
because it goes before the verb, and the concluding noun 
is called the objective, because it follows the verb, as: ‘I 
love John.”” 

86. Therefore, to write a transitive verb it must be pre- 
ceded by the -noun nominative and followed by a noun 
objective. 

87. An intransitive verb has no object following, but 
simply teminates with the verb, as: ‘‘I run,”’ 

88. A passive verb must be preceded by a noun or pro- 
noun (in the nominative case), and have an auxiliary verb 
added to it, and be followed by a preposition before the 
concluding noun (which latter will be in the objective 
case), as: ‘*She is loved by friends,’’ ‘‘He is assailed by 
slander.’’ 

89. A neuter verb is limited to the subject or preceding 
noun (or pronoun) in the nominative case, and therefore 
having no object or following noun, is therefore the same 
as the transitive verb, as: ‘I go;’’ ‘“‘lam;’’ “I walk.” 

Example of verbs: 

A TRANSITIVE VERB, AN INTRANSITIVE VERB, 

6 SS 
Pronoun. Verb. Noun. | Pronoan. Verb. Has no 
Vominati Transité Objective | Nominative. Intransitive. Object. 





A PASSIVE VERB, 


oT a et 
eee ee 
v Pronoun. Auriliary. Verb. Preposition. _ Noun. 

Nominative. Verb. Passive. Objective. 


Which would be equivalent to a sentence in English 
grammar embodying the same formula, as: 





* He is tried by adversity."’ 
Pronoun Auxil. | Passive tae Noun, 
Nominative. | Verb. Verb. Pripocttion, Objective, 











Therefore, to use a passive verb we must make use of an 
auxiliary verb and a preposition. 

go. What is an auxiliary verb? 

An auxiliary verb helps to form the moods and tenses of 
other verbs; itis a verb added to another verb to help 
strengthen it. : 

The idiom of musical grammar allows of a great number 
of auxiliary verbs as well as many other modes of musical 
expression, which are more full and free than in English 
grammar, 


Organ Loft Whisperings. 





Our Boy Cuorrs AND CHOIR MASTERS. 





Then swelled the organ up the choir and nave ; 
The music trembled with an inward thrill 
Of bliss at its own grandeur. 


HOSE whose emotions are so delightfully 
stirred by the vocal spray that plays upon their ears 
in the dimly lighted, flower perfumed church or cathedral 
little dream what it means to evoke the almost celestial 
strains from the regiment of white surpliced youngsters 
who in their aboriginal condition are screaming, yelling, 
slovenly, thick larynxed roysterers. As, little by little, one 
is let into the confidence of the choirmaster astonishment 
waxes into genuine admiration for and profound gratitude 
toward the wizard of the transformation for his valuable 
and unrequited efforts. 
Think of it: human material to be collected, selected, 
set in working order and kept interested and in good 
humor week after week without stimulus and with constant 
restriction; voices to be cured of bad habits and trained in 
good ones without sufficient time, and with at best buta 
** peep” of musical instinct to each broncho of restless. 
ness. Suitable music must be found, studied and arranged 
and its various difficulties ‘‘ transposed ’’ ** proposed” and 
‘*imposed.”” The pamphlets must be protected by stout 
covers, in order that the paper be not shredded into musical 
crumbs at the second handling. These books must be 


‘* branded,”” numbered and recorded to insure against 
‘* strayed ”’ or ‘‘ carried off’’ numbers. Manuscript must be 
shaped and covered in similar proportions, plenty of copies 
must be provided, and all properly shelved and handled. 

The trooping, perspiring ball players must be provided 
with dainty vestments, which means constant laundry, re 





- ® Copyrighted by G. B, De Wier, 1892. 


pair, closeting and close watching in putting on, to see 


that legs be not thrust through sleeves or collars buttoned 
behind. Faces, hands and hair must be inspected, coats 
and hats hung up. All must be provided with certain 
numbers, on certain hooks, in certain places, that the con- 
gregation may not have to be invited to wait a moment 
while Willie Perkins finds his cassock or Patsy Delano his 
cotta. 

The promptness of the fireman, the obedience of the 





83. Verbs are divided with respect to their signification | 
| in each art behind the scenes, and this often without parade 


soldier, the calm tranquillity of the professional monk that 
enter into the semi-celestial processional scene at tick of 
clock, mean the exercise of qualities that make a master 


ground, closet room or light, with troops scattered in vari- 
ous dark rooms, and little or no aid. 

The chancel seating must be watched. What is more 
restless than a crowd of huddled boys? Seating, kneeling 
and neck spacing must be roomy, the music stands must 
be the right height for each masculine cherub, and the 
music must not be forgotten. At his most lopping and 
slabsided age the boy must be made to sit erect and look 
alive. 

Imagine the dispelling of religious sentiment that must 
result from the neglect of any one of these details. Only 
one who knows the aboriginal ‘‘boy’’ and the ‘choir 
boy’’ can imagine! And all this before the question of 
musical fitness ! 

Here the hooting, screaming throat muscle must be 
thinned, quieted, evened, softened, cushioned with velvet, 
made tense, clean cut and appealing. It must be trained to 
have carrying power in place of loudness, so that the tone 
shall float out into the lofty church instead of falling be- 
tween the hassocks at the singer’s feet. The awkward 
squad must be taught to breathe, For all of their outdoor, 
airy, plunging, exercising existence not one boy in five 
breathes properly, or so as to be of any service in song. 
The horrible public school intonation must be made musi- 
eal, and the barbarous street enunciation trimmed and 
purified. Melted words and misfit syllables must be made 
correct and intelligent, dragging must be hastened and 
hurrying jerkiness toned down to gentle modulation. The 
boys must be trained to keep up vigor when singing a 
ritard and to know that ‘‘speed "’ and ‘‘loudness’’ are not 
synonyms—semething that few grown up people do. They 
must, moreover, be made musically independent so as to 
keep in correct time and tune when marehing away from 
the organ, or singing in a chancel with the organ suspended 
between them and heaven, as in many miserable instances. 
With little or no devotional spirit they must be made to 
seem like so many little monks at prayer and to be respect- 
ful and reverent in demeanor. And after all this has been 
done, all of a sudden and without warning, at some impor- 
tant crisis of the choirmaster’s triumph, away goes the 
** boy's voice’’—takes the St. Vitus’ dance—goes off on 
epileptic tangents, loses its bearings and centre of gravita- 
tion, and has to be laid away for repairs, never more to be 
used for the glorification of his painstaking teacher, who 
has to begin all over again with a similar prospect at the 
end, 

Who indeed but one of Apollo’s saints, or of the **Re- 
deemed of the Lord,’’ could or would be a boys’ choir- 
master ! 





The movement toward boy choirs is unquestionably on 


| the increase in the United States, although both methods 


and results are yet in a crude condition compared with 


| the English work, which is the perfection of chora! treat. 


ment. Time was there, however, when juvenile musical 
education was at such a low ebb that children were 
‘* pressed '’ into cathedral service by order of royalty, and 
even forced from their parents into the work without com- 
pensation. 

Unless the cigarette habit is controlled by some judicious 
ruling power a similar choral famine may be looked for in 
this country. The cigarette is the deadly enemy of pure 
tone. The singer who is addicted to its use may give up 
as well at first as last. Catarrh and cigarettes—the victims 
in each case are equally hopeless and useless so far as the 
choirmaster is concerned. 

The choral need of the country to-day is a school for the 
training of boys in vocal culture, so that the choirmaster 
may utilize instead of making material. 

From the above list of vocal and physical defects common 
to all boys it may be seen that it is absolutely out of the 
power of the choirmaster to train an individua! voice as it 
should be trained. The lack of it results not only in crude 
and inferior musical work, but in the still greater and irrep- 
arable damage to the voice in later life, which if realized 
would be sufficient to prevent five boys in ten from ever 
entering boy choir service under the most careful direction. 

Numerous instances might be cited of tenors and bassos 
singing in this city to-day whose voices are not half what 
they might be, owing to the harm done during the period 
of boy choir singing. Atenor I have in mind whose ex- 
quisitely sympathetic tones fall at his feet through lack of 
carrying power, the result of throaty untaught method in 
the boy choir, and he does not know it. Another openly 
avows his regret at his now unteachable, throaty, forced 
tones. Mr. Louis Lombard, director of the Utica Conserva- 
tory, bears a lifelong regret at the total loss, in Paris choir 





service, of one of the most valuable tenor organs ever pos- 
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sessed, which, with his rare musical gifts and mental en- 
dowments, would unquestionably have made him one of 
the foremost tenors of the day. 

Hewever careful and conscientious a choir director may 
be, it is out of his power to do justice to either his music or 
his boys. 

It is astounding to me in a city like New York, where 
ritualiem is so worshipped, secular musical advantages so 
great, choir masters so intelligent, forceful and interested 
in their work, and where such quantities of money are de- 
voted to church buildings, altars, pulpits, fonts and win- 
dews, that no means are provided for this important fea.- 
ture of church life. Why do not some of our musical mil- 
lionaires make boy choir fund bequests? Why do we not 
have endowments, benefits, associations for the sake of this 
most effective and necessary luxury, and one of such vast 
importance to the future of our men singers? 

All that is needed is that some one make a start in the 
movement, Funds are never lacking for a worthy object 
in New York, this hub of the hub of the universe, when it 
thinks. It evidently has not been thinking about its choir 


boys and their faithful masters. 
FANNIE EnGAR THOMAS, 


THE CINCINNATI MAY FESTIVAL. 


[From Our Special Correspondent. | 


THEODOROS TOMAS! STRIKES THE BATTUTA (BEAT) WITH HIS 
PACHETTA (BATON) IN OPTIMA FORMA FOR THE TIBIA, 
DESTRAL ET SINISTRA! (REEDS), FIDICONISTS (VIOLINS) 
AND PSALMISTA (CHORISTERS) OF THE ANCIENT AND BE- 
GRIMED BURGH OF CINCINNATI AT THEIR TENTH GREAT MUSIC 
FESTIVAL-——THE MAESTRO CONCERTATORE AMBULANTE BEN 
DIX LEADS HIS ** FOUR AND TWENTY FIDDLERS ALL I’ A 
ROW '' TO GLORY" PORPORINO '’ LLOYD AND ‘' FAUSTINA 


CUZZONI"’ DE VERE SING ** OMNES CONTICUERE ’’ AND AN- 
OTHER GREAT MOMENT IN AMERICA'S ART HISTORY STRUCK 
SONNENSCHEIN AND BLUMENMSCHEIN, 


* Sound thou the reeds, I will sing the words.”"—-Virgil, 


Cincinnatus Aristotie to Chicago Orpheus; ‘* Equality causes no war.” — 
Solon 





We have changed our philosophy somewhat since Salmon in London, 
16%, penned the words: “ The delights of practical music enter the ear 
without acquainting the understanding from what proportion they arise 
or even as much as that proportion is the cause of them, The practicer 
has no necessity to study, except he desires the learning as well as the 
pleasure of his art." earn Sas 

* Scimus musicam, demonibus etiam invisam et in tolerabilem esse.'’— 
Luther, 


A festival with a deficit would be as unwelcome as a “ bill of freight toa 
merchant after he has lost his vessel.""— Dryden. 


ETWEEN 347 and 356 a. pv. choral music 
had its beginning (in a modern sense), when Fia- 
vinus of Antioch and Diodorus of Tarsus divided their 
choristers into two bodies (our modern cantori et decani) ; 
and Gregory had precentors, sinfonia, antiphonia and 
responsorii, The Venerable Bede in the eighth century 
tells us plainly of a descant upen a plain song in the sixth 
or fifth, third, and tenth or twelfth, by several singers 
impromptu, as being a common occurrence in his day. To 
come to our own continent, Fathers Litau and Vega, 
writing in 1560 concerning Peru, would have us believe 
wonders of the songs, sonnets, flutes and improvising of 
the Incas. From the day when Handel produced his 
**Athaliah’’ at Oxford in 1733 the chorus entered upon its 
grander development of descriptive power. Mynheer 
Handel — as Addison dubbed him — even imitated two of 
the plagues of Egypt by the notes representing the buzzing 
of flies an¢ hopping of frogs. How is that for realism! 
There is considerable innocent program music likewise in 
** The Creation.” Haydn possesses indeed the gift attrib. 
uted to Alfarabi (the Aristotle of the Arabs or Moors) of 
making his hearers laugh, weep or slumber at will, partic- 
ularly the latter, as I discovered at the Chicago production, 
Well-—revenons & nos moutons—Cincinnati is no terra in- 
cognita to me ; I love the dear youthful-city’s simplicity, in- 
nocence and naiveté. They have several good things that 
we have not in Chicago, but—zitti, zitti piano? I won’t 
mention them, because Chicago wouldn't believe it. You 
know in Chicago everything is so hoary and ancient, the 
Calvary Library has been thereso longa time; the Chicago 
University is so ivy grown and moss eaten, and her ancient 
temples of art and music are crumbling with age. Her 
critics seem to have heard more music right within her 
walls than anybody could hear by traveling a lifetime, 
and every man is a philosopherand sage. While buying his 
pig's feet and Schmierkds the typical Chicagoite wil! deluge 
you with ethics, archeology and apologetics. Oh, this 
hustling, rustling Cincinnati is such an enlivening change 
from the calm, peaceful, deliberative existence of that city 
of Chicago river lagoons. Quando noi siamo in Roma, noi 
faciamo, comeeglino fanno in Roma. See? Consequently I 
have gone with the stream and landed in the vortex of 
Music Hall every day for nearly a week. They do up their 
musical features in Cincinnati as many distinguished citi- 





zens do their corporeal ablutions; they save up for three | akademie of Leipsic, 1800; Singing Society of Stettin, 1800; 


years and then—have a whole week of it ; but I tell you, it 
takes the skin off. 

A plate cannot contain a dolphin, as the ancients used to 
say, and even a very conscientious scribe peters out 
and dreams of that attractive finale number, ‘‘ Ite missa 
est.”” A great choral festival ever sets my think box 
aworking. I have been investigating the march through 
time of the chorus, and will give a few important 
facts for the thousands of choristers who read THe Must. 
cAL Courigr. The first concession of church to congrega- 
tion was a short closing word—an amen, thena kyrie, 
later a responsorium, and finally came antiphony and inde- 
pendent pieces for the people. The Arians made great 
headway in 400 with their songs. Ephraim of Edessa (330) 
founded choirs of virgins. Then we find in the church the 
melisma, jubilus or neuma to the word hallelujah. In- 
stead of lectores we find psaltodoi as liturgical leaders, 

In Rome in 400 choirs were formed by Gregory of seven 
clerici, which developed into the ‘Sixtine Choir.” The 
seven singers were said to typify the seven hills of the 
“Eternal City.”’ It was as yet a unisono song. In 700 
boy choirs assisted in the mass effects. Up to the twelfth 
century boys were trained largely by the memory, and 
singing was practiced in all the schools of rhetoric. 

‘The Tropes of Tuotilo of St. Gallen ’’ was accom- 
panied with rauplium, flute, organ, cymbals, seven 
stringed psalterium, triangle and chimes of bells, as were 
the sequenzi of ‘*Hermannus Contractus” and ‘ Notker 


| Balbulus.’’ 


At the same time we find services ofa like richnessin Eng- 
lish cloisters (Koch’s *‘ Church Song,”’ eight vols.). Franco, 
of Cologne, introduced the practice of the ‘‘ battuta,’’ or 








time beating, in the convents. Up to this time voices 
were merely categorized as men, boy and women voices, 
The well worn Romish law, however, ‘‘ Mulier taceat in 
ecclesia,’’ confined the service to males, Then came after 
Franco the important step of discriminating between tenor 
(holding the cantus firmus) and the bass accompanying in 
adescant. The falsetto was then cultivated in the male, 
and they were called altos (highest), being over the tenors. 
In many of the English cuthedrals we still find grown male 
altos and counter altos. Spain furnished first the falsetto 
sopranos. For some time, indeed, the sopranos were called 
‘Spanish singers.’’ 

These innovations were of prime import to choral music, 
and in the fifteenth century, with Ockenheim, thé compass 
of the voices was already three octaves, whereas in the 
year 1100 it was a quart (fourth) less. 

In the Cathedral of Sens (France) choral song became 
famous for the ‘‘new’’ choir upon the improved basis of 
falsetto sopranos, altos, tenor and bass. In 1625 the Papal 
See fixed the numbers of the Sixtine Chapel at thirty-two 
men forever. Inthe princely schools, ‘‘schole palatinz,”’ 
the figured music became so proverbial that that style 
of music was known as ‘‘More Palatino.”” The children 
in the schools learned the ‘‘Benediciamus,”’ ‘‘ De Profun- 
dis’’ and the ‘Cisijojanus’’ (calendar lesson). The prel- 
ates hired succentores (precentors) for the intoning, and in 
England we have the choral dean, &c. Spitta in his 
‘‘Bach”’ tells much about the ‘‘currendes,’’ the Latin 
schools and higher seminaries of Germany being the nur- 
series of choral song. Bach himself, as did Luther, many 
a time sang through the streets in the long black mantle or 
gown of the currender. In Protestant communities can- 
torien or classical, ‘‘Latin’’ (grammar, high) singing 
schools were founded. The ‘*Thomas”’ school, of Leipsic, 
is a grand example of such work, and the ‘*Cross’’ school, 
of Dresden, for many years furnished the chori in the 
grand opera there (up to 1816). 

The great Berlin ‘*Domchor,’’ the Seminary of Plauen 
and the Salzunger (as famous in their specialty as the 
Meininger were in theirs) did marvels of motet, madrigal, 
cantata and Palestrina singing. In Italy alone advance- 
ment ceased. In Milan the regenscheri—during my visit 
there—stamped with his heel like a Greek koryphzus, and 
even in Monteverde’s stronghold, San Marco, and over the 
tomb of the classic Palestrina in St. Peter’s, the vocal 
achievements are an insult to the memory of those mighty 
artists. In Russia part singing did not oust_the unisono 
until after 1600. The Greek catholic church of the Con, 
vent of Luczk in 1624 and that of Mojilew on the Dujes- 
ter in 1634 organized polyphonic choirs. The czar’s 
chapel corps was organized by the first Romanow, Michael, 
with thirty members. In later years A. Lwoff and Bort- 
niansky have made it famous. A peculiarity common to 
the noble houses of Austria and the princes of thechurch in 
other days is found in Russia, viz.: Princes, the appanage, 
post, synodale, senate and all official bodies have their 
choral corps, as have many military regiments, and they 
take the name of the family or department to which they 
belong. In Italy the operatic ‘‘scuola corale popolare’”’ 
was a feature of La Scala, and, in fact, of all great operatic 
institutions. 

The first great modern choral society was the Berlin 
Singakademie of the court accompanist Carl Friedrich 
Fasch, who on May 24, 1791, met twenty-eight of his pupils 
and, organizing, gave a public auditorium in 1794. Up to 





1819 nine other societies convened in Germany—the Sing- 








Musikverein of Muenster, 1804; the Singakademie of Dreis- 
sig in Dresden, 1807; the Gesangverein of Potsdam, 1814; 
one in Bremen, 1815; one in Chemnitz, 1817; one in 
Schwaebisch Hall, 1817, and the Innspruck Society, Tyrol, 
1818. Then followed the great Cecilia Verein of Frankfort, 
under Jos. Franz Schelle, giving for the first time with 
dilettanti forces Bach’s greater works. In 1829 the Berlin 
Singakademie gave the first amateur choral performance of 
Bach’s ‘‘ Matthew Passion.’’ The most noted and worthy 
successor of the above pioneer organizations is the. Riedel 
Society of Leipsic, which has under the guidance of the 
gifted Dr. Carl Riedel (up to his death) given us the great- 
est works of Durante, Leonardo Leo Canniciani, Sterkel, 
Schutz, Reichardt, Josquin, Palestrina, Lassus, Perpora, 
Hasse, Claudin Le Jeune and 102 performances of Bach 
(sixteen times his ‘‘Hohe Messe’’); ten of the ‘Missa 
Solemnis’’ of Beethoven, the ‘‘ Christus’’ of Kiel, and all 
the greatest works of Brahms. Liszt, Cornelius and Berlioz. 
With the Riedel Verein we have reached the very acme 
of versatility in choral development. 

We read that La Mara was engaged at the famous Paris 
Concert Spirituel in 1782. The earnest Sing Schule 
of Joh. Adam Hiller, in Leipsic, and the celebrated Grosse 
Concerte, founded in 1765, developed into the Gewand- 
haus concerts, 

We must not forget the ‘‘Adjuvantes”’ of the master- 
singer guilds, which were instrumental adjuncts to the 
‘‘currendani’’ or peregrinating singers of the charity 
Stiftungs and Latin and cloistral schools. The famous 
old Singhausli Society of St. Gallen had statutes early 
in the sixteenth century. Other influential bodies were the 
‘*Collegium Musicum ’’ of Winterthur and the ‘Collegium 
Ultrajectinum "’ of Utrecht. In Berlin two separate series 
of regular orchestral concerts ran from 1779 to 1790. Then 
ceasing for a time they were renewed by A. Schneider in 
1810; then came Moser’s concerts. In Vienna the Society 
of Music Friends (Wilhelm Gericke present conductor) 
was founded in 1812, as was the old Philharmonic in Lon- 
don. We find, however, that the ‘‘Eroica’’ was too diffi- 
cult for the Paris Conservatoire in the early twenties, and 
at the first rehearsal of Schubert’s C major symphony 
the woodwind blowers of the Gewandhaus declared the 
eighth note figures in the scherzo to be unplayable; so 
much for technical capabilities in those days. 

Some of the little towns in Germany have done wonders; 
¢.g-, had it not been for the zeal of Weimar the ‘ Tann- 
hauser "’ and ‘‘Lohengrin”’ of Wagner had long remained 
sealed treasures. At the end of the seventeenth century 
the town musicus of Breslau had twelve men, and the town 
piedpiper of Leipsic had seven men. The court orchestra of 
Dresden in 1709 had thirty-one men, In 1880 it had 115 
members. Franz Brendel, rédacteur of the ‘‘ Neuen Zeit- 
schrift fir Musik,’’ brought about the great ‘‘ Allgemeine 
Deutsche Musikverein’’ in 1559 that has since given 
eighteen great festivals. 

The widely known Kotzold Verein, of Berlin, sang wholly 
& la capella (unaccompanied). Forty-one years ago the 
‘* Paulus ’’—university male chorus of Leipsic—wasalonein 
that field, supported by the Berlin ‘+ Liedertafel,’’ founded 
by Zelter. In 1865 the monster ‘‘ Bundes Saengerfest’’ in 
Dresden brought together 20,000 male singers. There are 
now 100,000 in the Bund. ‘The Institute for Church 
Music”’ in Berlin—founded 1822—has been instrumental in 
educating cantors and organists. The first German festi- 
val was held in Frankenhausen, beneath the shadow of the 
Kyffhauser, in 1804. The young cantor Bischoff, who was 
the vis animi of the movement, repeated the same in 1810, 
when all the town pipers, court players and choristers from 
the Hartz Mountains and Thuringia were gathered to- 
gether. Strangers came from Leipsic and Dresden, and 
Spohr conducted. 

In 1811 Bischoff gave a similar festival in Erfurt. In 
1812, 1813 and 1815 the great Handel festivals of Vienna, 
with 700 voices, took place, and in 1818 Hamburg had a 
Handel festival. From 1820 to 1840 ‘‘The Lower” and 
‘* Middle Rhenish,’’ ‘* The Elb,’’ **‘ The Thuringian Saxon,” 
and the ‘* North German Musik ’’ Vereinen were organized. 
Silesia has had annual festivals since 1875, and Mecklen- 
burg and Holstein have had eight festivals since 1861. The 
first English festival (of any note) was the 1ooth anniver- 
sary of Handel in Westminster Abbey, with 500 voices, in 
1785. Carl Lowe relates in his autobiography that ‘ the 
boy singers in small country town choirs were expected to 
set those passages assigned to them on Good Friday to 
music themselves, and that they acquitted themselves of 
that (nowadays impossible) task as a matter of course.” 
Standard conservatories have also contributed a large 
share toward the building up of orchestras and choral 
societies. The oldest conservatory of Central Europe is 
that of Prague, made ‘ national” in 1810. Stuttgart fol- 
lowed in 1812, The three great Naples conservatorii, an- 
nexes of the cloisters and ‘‘ Ospedale della Pieta,’’ ‘‘ Men- 
dicante Incurabili,”” and ‘‘San Giovanni e Paolo,” (or 
‘**Zanipolo’’) were united in 1806 to form a royal ‘Collegio 
Musica."’ In these cloisters all orchestral instruments, 
di even to the fagott, horn and contrabass, were played by 
girls. The Milan conservatorio was also founded in 1806. 
HerewithI think we have followed the development of 
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orchestras, choral societies and festivals sufficiently suc- 
ciently to give a bird’s eye view of the field to those who 
not only sing and hear, but also read and learn. I cry 
peccavi and promise that this is a bastanza of historic lore. 

As unfortunate Cincinnati has not a superb symphony 
series as has Chicago, it makes up in a degree for that 
ghastly gap in its musical life by introducing several 
master works for orchestra in its festival scheme. In as 
far as the selections are concerned, nil potest dict contra, 
Such a list as 
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fulfills the most ardent appetite of a music eater, 

** Oh that the goda would empower me to obtain my wishes,’ (Opys- 
sey, Boox III.) 
is the prayer of many critics concerning festival per- 
formarices, and in this instance little has been left to 
desire. 

Swift is the march of evil counsel,—Sornocrss. 

And the half hearted support given by Cincinnati to a 
symphony scheme urges me to exclaim : 

Oh, that some immortal power who rules the mind 
Change their resolves.—Homer. 

As Sir de Coverley said: ‘*Much may be said on both 
sides ;’’ but Cincinnati cannot dream of standing on the 
same plane with Chicago while this state of affairs exists 
within her walls, 

In short, there is a certain vis comica in the claim that an 
occasional festival constitutes a truly musical community. 
Here I wish to introduce a few remarks on the orchestra, 
from a current criticism in the English ‘* Musical Opinion 
and Trade Review,”’ that are most instructive and timely : 

‘*Why should we claim that because orchestration has 
undergone the same change with Wagner since Beethoven 
which it did with Beethoven since Mozart (and so on in 
retrospectu) that we are retrograding (or that these 
modern works are non-classic or over eccentric)’’ Berlioz 
is a bohemian of respublica mundi ; Haydn was a harmless 
citizen ; Wagner was a revolutionary genius of the latter 
part of the nineteenth century ; Beethoven was beginning 
to burst the bonds asunder, but was not sufficiently a man 
of the world to know his own ultimate goal. 

Tempora mutantur et nos mutamur in illis, and it would 
have. been as impossible for a Berlioz to have existed in 
Mozart’s day as itis for us to reproduce a Palestrina. I 
was surprised toread from the pen of your ‘“ Racenteur”’ 
that he had just made the acquaintance of Hanslick’s 
**Musikalisch Schénen,’’ and even more surprised to find 
him too easy a convert. 

I have before me my old copy of that iconoclastic bro- 
chure dated 1871, Heidelberg (third German edition). His 
music may be summed up in his own words: ‘ Der inhalt 
der Musik sind tonend bewegte Formen,”’ i. ¢, ‘+The 
contents of music are sounding, moving forms.’’ His 
musical susceptibility perceives only a monster mathema- 
tical kaleidoscope. ‘‘Only this, and nothing more!” I 
say, confound such politics! What of the deep brooding 
chaos of Beethoven's gigantic thoughts in which the idea 
and the expression form a perfect equation? Had Hans- 
lick criticised the premiére of the ninth symphony he had 
written likewise of ‘‘a mass of license, irregularity and law- 
less anomaly.’’ For Apollo’s sake, rob not music of sug- 
gestive meaning! yea, even of descriptive capabilities. 
Every symphony has to mea face, an expression, a char- 
acter and a language, not only sounding but speaking, 
suggesting, describing, even as has the pastoral oboe, the 
lovelorn ‘cello, the mellow woodland horn, the priestly 
solemnity of the trombone, the maiden clarinet, those be- 
striding, giant contrabasses, that little tormenting imp the 
piccolo, that delightful Dummer August, Professor Fagotte, 
that calm pedagogue the viola, and that vox humana the 
golden violin, each and every one a character to me as 
familiar as the faces of friends. Oh, that introduction to 
the overture of ‘‘ Oberon,’’ what fairy revels, what wood. 
land calm, what Klangtints ambrosial and intoxicating! I 
tell you, no mathematics there, rather a prodigious faculty 
of tone painting! What about Wagner’s genial orchestral 
pictures, certainly manifesting the infinitely various phases 
of soul life. All musical mathematics? Heaven forbid ! 
Hanslick—Io son’ molto fatigata di lei—and—sub rosa, I 
don’t believe he believes what he preaches, If he does, 
how much happier a wee critic I am than this giant augur 

of Vienna who robs the rose of its perfume. Anyway he 
wrote this work before 1860 (for the third edition appeared 
in 1865) and he has changed, and we have changed, and 
Wagner has conquered and everything is otherwise since 
then. 





FIRST DAY. 
“ And the evening and the morning was the first day.” 

Here I am, “with fire in each eye and paper in each 
hand,” not writing up the great Latonia (the city is full of 
would, be dioscuri), but, artistically speaking, my “ inten- 
tion is simply to instruct the young, reform the old, correct 
the town and castigate the age; this is an arduous task, 
and, therefore, we undertake it with confidence.” This at 
any rate has been the modus scribendi of certain sage 


oracles who have attended the festivals in the past. I 
should therefore trot out my highest stilts of logocracy, 
belch forth a paroxysm of splenetic complaints and rejoice 
that ‘I can tell a crotchet at first sight, and be delighted 
with the plum pudding rotundity of a semibref,’’ but I do 
not want as critic to bea ‘* vox (querulans) et preeterea nil,"’ 
and, therefore, ‘‘out of pure kindness to the horses I will 
butter their hay.”” Heroic Terpander Thomas has com- 
pleted the herculean labors of preliminary rehearsals, to 
wit: On Friday eve, Saturday morn, P. M. and eve, Sunday 
A. M. and Pp. M. and Monday A. M. and P.M. Zusammen 
acht stueck! Cincinnati displays good, experienced ‘‘ be- 
moastes Haupt’’ common sense in having reasonable 
prices, beginning at 7:30 Pp. M., closing doors after the 
stroke of the first note, judiciously mixing the harmonic 
nectar in the manner of a pousse-café. We are to have 
opera, oratorio, symphony, cantata and two important 
novelties—‘ Requiem,’’ Dvorak, and ‘*Te Deum,” Bruck- 
ner. 

We find the same dear familiar grumbling about the ill- 
treating of the chorus, its inefficiency, &c., in short we 
will coin a sage verse on the similarity of the ever bloom. 
ing Cincinnati paragraphic lamentations: 

For variety let's sing the song 
Ding dong, di, do. 

Di, do, ding, dong, 
Quite differently you see doth go. 

At onetime this city of pellucid atmosphere dreamt of 
eliminating its own precious proboscis by abandoning the 
now historic feature of its very bone and blood—the May 
festival. But, with dear old Confutsé, we may say ‘“How 
hard it is for a man to bite off his own nose,’’ and we re- 
joice that the honored festivity is redivivus, and phcenix- 
like the May festivity again soarsaloft. ‘Style is style,”’ 
you know, as Linkum Fidelius was wont to hazard. Here 
we may again dream of the chants of the naiads, dryads 
and sirens, of the shell of the Tritons ; of Amphion raising 
walls with a twist of his hurdy-gurdy; of Ismian or 
Olympic feasts of artistic manna, and everything is bound 
to go off as the sainted, almond eyed Mongolian sage aptly 


put it: 
Ling fong teko buzz tor-pe-do ! 


One thing is certain. After reading the admirable 
official (analytical) program, ignorantia neminem excusat, 
for all who will read may learn. 

12:05 A. M., Wednesday. 

Well, we had a right good time, as the preacher puts it 
when the spirit has moved him. A grand audience, an 
honor to Cincinnati ; God bless her, in that regard she out- 
does Chicago. Such an audience as to-night we had but 
once in Chicago this season, viz., at ‘‘ The Huguenots.” 
The chorus is small, 313 on the list—140 sopranos and only 
thirty-nine tenors—but, oh my! those thirty-nine are, in 
all truth, seemingly worth seventy-five, so do they work 
and watch and pray, Idoubt not. The tonal effects were not 
such as we had in our colossal ‘‘ Requiem ”’ in Chicago with 
800 voices, but believe me thatin “St. Paul’ that gallant 
little chorus fairly covered itself with glory, its work was 
snappy and clear, its entries nihil contra punctum, its intona- 
tion firm as a rock ; even the weakest spots were strongly 
weak. In ‘*O great is the depth” and ‘‘ The nations are 
now ”’ as well as in the final chorus they produced an 
astonishing tone for such a limited number of choristers. 
There is no deterioration in the quality of the festival 
chorus! Lloyd sang beautifully, andin his ‘*Be thou 
faithful,’’ really his only opportunity in this work, he 
aroused the jammed house to rare enthusiasm. Mrs. Corinne 
Moore-Lawson isa classically beautiful woman with a lithe 
and supple figure like a goddess, and is a great favorite 
here. To me it seemed as that her voice was being forced 
in her ‘‘Jerusalem,’’ for her high tones were labored. She 
is growing on the other hand in dramatic powers, and there 
was an unwonted depth to her renditions. 

Mr. Ludwig seemed to be uncertain of himself, clinging 
to his book as though it were his only hope. His voice is 
80 massive, so voluminous that it is uncontrollable at times. 
He is cultivating, furthermore, an unsteadiness of tone, a 
vocal wabble, that is at times distressing. There was much 
strong, pathetic work in his conception of ‘St. Paul ;’’ but 
why so fierce and passionate a Paul, O Ludwig? Why nota 
little more repose? Miss Ida M. Smith has a rich, strong 
contralto, but handles her powers as yet with but amateur 
judgment, as does Mr. Maish, causing his fine organ to ap- 
pear as faulty in point of being colorless as Ludwig’s is too 
impassioned. All can learn from Lloyd in his perfect mas- 
tery of every detail of vocalization and elocution. He puts 
meaning into every word, every vowel, every consonant. 
Thomas was in a superlatively good humor; Mees made 
the glorious organ well nigh drown out the chorus, so majes- 
tic was it in some of the choruses. Some German gentle- 
men behind me (just out) were in ecstasies all evening, and 
such adjectives as ‘colossal!’ ‘* praechtig!’’ ‘*wunder- 
bar!" testified to their sincere appreciation of hall, 
orchestra and chorus, audience and enthusiasm. The fact 
that everybody seems to feel ‘‘real good’ at the May festi- 
vals is the secret of their peculiar success and drawing 
power. 

Wednesday, A. M. 


The morning papers, taking it all in all, are fairer in their 








estimates of the work performed than during the last 





festival. They enlarge at great length anent a |ittle fracas 
between Thomas himself and a doorkeeper who did not 
know him. Olla podrida! as though anyone cares to hear 
about that. Then the $53,000 Chicago orchestral fiasco is 
thrown in his face in an unwarrantable manner. 

Everyone of experience knows that no orchestra ever 
ean be self supporting save under the most remarkabiy 
advantageous circumstances. This has been explained 
by Upton in detail in the Chicago ‘Tribune,’ and it is 
well known that all orchestras and operas of note ir. 
Europe are subsidized by the Government, the privy 
purse of the prince of the country (or duke or arch 
or grand duke, or whatever he may be), or the munici- 
pality, else they would break up in a season, for prices 
of admission are low in Europe. The backers of the 
Chicago Orchestra stated that they did not expect the first 
season to pay—hence the guarantee fund. Thomas is 
again roasted for his liberties with tempi, but, to speak 
truly, they were but very few. Krehbiel and George Wil- 
son are here and the fun will soon begin. Of one thing I 
am glad, the chorus receives warm encouragement from 
the press, the singing of the chorales being especially 
commended. 





SECOND DAY. 
And the evening and the morning made the second day. 

In to-day’s ‘‘Times-Star’’ a severe stricture upon the 
management for engaging Mrs. Lawson and Miss Smith ap- 
pears, likewise condemning Lloyd's vocal powers and nam- 
ing him uninteresting, stale and lifeless. This experienced 
party (as we are all told he is such) writes over a nom de 
plume. Several having asked me whether | did not write 
that article, I beg here to state that I never attack anyone 
save over my own name, and then I am ready and generally 
able to defend my views. I do not approve of anonymous 
criticism anyway. It is ever the view of one man. Let us 
know the man’s name. The ‘‘ we"’ of newspaper criticism 
is a fictionany how—a baseless fabric. 

This chorus nil ardui, i. ¢., is not afraid of hard work, 
and is winning its spurs virtute, non astutia. 

The ‘* Volksfreund"’ and ‘Freie Presse’ 
‘*association’’ as ‘*moribund,’’ ‘‘sick unto death ;’’ this 
festival being ‘‘a child of deathly throes.’’ There is a 
good deal of the Pharisee mixed with crocodile sympathy 
about some of the critics. Some have told me to-day that 
it would be better for Cincinnati were the festival to 
They deny to it educational significance. Dear 
souls, read the history of the ten festivals. What would 
this section have been to-day without them? They say 
that ‘‘were not all the éclat, vigor, expenditure and en- 
thusiasm put into this one thing we should have smaller 


, 


speak of the 


die out. 


societies in continual and efficient training,’’ &c. 

Now, nothing has prevented such societies from giving 
the community better work. With the exception of « The 
Death of Jesus ’’ of Graun (Guckenberger), Cincinnati has 
has had nothing during the last two years of any note save 
a mediocre *‘ Elijah,’’ given by the festival chorus. Why 
do not all these singers and conductors strengthen the 
hands of the May Festival Association? They could easily 
have 1,000 voices ; would the college, the German sing- 
ers, the Dayton forces, Foley, Guckenberger, Ehrgott, 
Blumenschein and others only combine and then a series of 
four annual concerts could be spread over each year and 
still a festival be held of colossal dimensions. This should 
be the course to pursue, Throw open the doors, gentlemen! 
Solicit the heart and work of all and the eleventh festival 
will be the copestone of a new arch of glory. Take new 
blood into your association, organize branch choruses, but 
do not let the monumental artistic feature of the S. W. 
die the death by a narrowing of interest in the very people 
who must bring the choir back to its pristine magnitude, 

Many acknowledge that the present body sings better, 
much better, than its larger relative of the ninth festival. 
Nearly all alike say that the ‘St. Paul,’’ was better than 
that of 1888. The “Enquirer” gives us its opinion of 
Thomas for daring to foist ‘‘ severely classical creations of 
the Wagneriap kind” on a toopatient public. Wagner be- 
ing severely classic is good ! 

They complain that Massenet and Gounod have written, 
too, and, dear magic of music, there are compositions by 
those very persons on the bill of fare! They grumble of 
the uninteresting quality of the programs and in the very 
next breath go into raptures over the lovely, youthful, 
melodious beauty of ‘St. Paul,’’ the first of these obnox- 
ious compositions. They complain that Thomas rushed the 
tempo in the amen section of a certain chorus, and I can 
only say, ‘* Dear critic, read up your score, that very thing 
is commanded by the composer !’”’ 

This is a digest of the peculiar styles of criticism prac- 
ticed by local scribes. Of course, leaving local pride out of 
the question, the test must be put—Does the chorus, the 
backbone of the whole, prove worthy of this great event? 
We shall see. 

ra:t5 A.M. 

Great audience to-night and a noble work. ‘'Alceste’’ 
is chaste and pure, as Gluck ever is. I ever dream of 
visions of snow white columns, holy altars, sacred groves 
and symmetrical fagades when I listen to his pure, unaf- 





fected muse. Mielke was the grand heroic figure of the even- 
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ing—a very “ Brannhilde"’ both in figure and in song. In 
spite of asevere attack of rheumatism she appeared, leaning 
on @ chair, and enthused the audience to an extent firing 
e’en to a hard shell critic. Her singing of the phrases, 
“Ach welche Leiden,’’ ** Wo bin Ich?’ and * Nicht den 
Tod ist’s denn Ich farchte"’ (for she sang in German) and 
in her invocation of the Fates or Nornes she fulfilled every 
Save in a slight inaccuracy in pitch (caused 
Have you 


expectation. 
by indisposition) she was an ideal ‘ Alceste.”’ 
New York critics found out that from “ Alceste’’ we can 
trace the trial scene in ‘*Aida,”’ also scenes or gems of 
Lohengrin” and ‘Tannhauser’’—even of ‘ Fidelio?’’ 
Those strange and weird effects with the brass (new in that 
day), ¢. g., before the entry of the * Herald,”’ the ghastly 
waldborner, to the *‘ voice of Charon,’’ have been oft re. 
produced by Weber and Wagner. Here we find the proto- 


type of the * Wolfschlacht’’ and the “ Jungfernkranz” 
music, Here the sonorous phrases heralding the priest in 
** Magic Flute." 


No wonder Mozart was inspired when as a boy he heard 
* Alceste,"’ sitting in a box with Gluck in Paris. We find 
indeed herein the very gist of the menuetto from ‘Don 
Giovanni.” Dippel had little to do as ** Evander,’’ but made 
a pleasing effect in his only extended number, ‘* What rap- 
ture."’ Ludwig did some grandiose declamation as the 
‘* Herald,’ and is not much of this very music to befound in 
the ‘‘Herald”’ in Lohengrin?" I have a partiality for 
Holmes’ voice. As ‘Hercules ’’ he's developed a sturdy 
voca! brawn and muscle, and demonstrated his adaptability 
to the characterization of a réle, The ladies Lawson and 
Smith sang their verses in the ‘‘ With wreaths of roses’’ 
most sweetly, and could any modern pen a more delightful 
pizzicato than that inthis number? ‘* Delibes’’ is not even 
dainty beside it. 

I must confess to a deep love and veneration for Gluck, 
and I believe him, with Weber and Mozart, to be the arch- 
master of pure, unaffected, typical melody. The first 
movement of the **Eroica’’ was weak, and even blurred 
in two places. The ‘*Marche Funébre’’ and scherzo were 
grandly read, the trio being exceptionally successful. 
With the last movement (the weak point of the work) I was 
less pleased. On the whole I found a lack of complete 
symmetry of conception in this particular ‘ Eroica,”’ 

The Becker cantata, op. 50, for Wilhelm's ninetieth natal 
festivity, is distinctly beneath the high plane of his 
** Reformation "’ cantata, lately given for the first time in 
the United States in Chicago. 

This work was a poor choice of a novelty. The chorus 
did very well in all its work, but was completely over- 
shadowed by Becker's powerful orchestration. 

The gloomy and impressive lament was exquisitely pp., 
and with its even to-day intensely original brass effect evi- 
dently made an awe inspiring and ‘‘gruselender "’ effect, 
av did also the **Death devoted await.’ The chorus 
demonstrated that they can sing simple music depend- 
ent only upon beautiful shading for its effectiveness. 
The latest this Thursday A. M. is that Gluck has no mel- 
ody; his arias are dull, and even his originality is im- 
pugned. Now, there's news for you! The opera festivals 
are to be renewed with New York and Chicago. My good- 
ness, good folk of Cincinnati, we have had seven weeks of 
opera festival in Chicago this winter ! 

The festival of Chicago was a failure, they say. Now let 
us discriminate. Chicago had three days, her expenses 
were greater than here. The Auditorium costs Thomas 
$900 per week! Consider that, ye financiers! The tickets 
for parquet and parterre were $3.50 for each concert there, 
and such great masses will therefore not attend. They 
had to make the same or more money in three concerts that 
Cincinnati has to earn in seven programs, Furthermore, 
we (Chicagoites) have had at least a dozen great choral 
concerts this season and a lengthy series of twenty-four 
symphony concerts and afternoon rehearsals—practically 
forty-eight symphony concerts. No need therefore for 
mixed programs, you see. 

Chicago surely does not need Cincinnati’s co-operation 
in anything of a festival nature with the marvelous musi- 
eal activity to be developed during the world’s fair. We 
are training 2,000 or more adult voices, and 1,000 children 
have already given two concerts in the Auditorium. We 
also had 800 voices in that wonderful ** Requiem."’ Thatis 
a festival chorus! All critics write in admiration of Mielke 
and her glorivus intensity and power of pathos. We have 
here now five as magnificent specimens of womankind as can 
be imagined. The festival is a veritable beauty show of 
primas. Les voila! Mielke,a very queen, a * Brinnhilde,” 
a Juno; Ritter-Goetze, *ruddier than the cherry, riper 
than the berry,’’ a very Venus Aphrodite ; Moore-Lawson, 
as clear cut and classic a figure as the typical Ariadne ; 
Clementine de Vere, a luxuriously budded Psyche, with a 
tinge of Southern luxuriousness about her, and Miss Ida 
Smith, as fine an example of the strong, womanly maiden 
ae Ohio can hope for. Even the men are quite on a par 
with this standard. Genial, athletic Ludwig is a very high 
priest in mufti, Dippel isa Jung Siegfried, and our Theo- 
dore, of Chicago, is a musical “ Nathan the Wise.” This 
afternoon we have our bonne-bouche, our salmagundi 
matinée. 


‘Soft you; a word or two before we part.’’ Oh for 


those luxurious seats in the Chicago Auditorium. The 
hard board chairs of Music Hall are a sorry substitute 
therefor, 

I will now dry my goose quill and enjoy a few hours’ well 
earned otium cum dignitate. But there is no rest for the 
weary—at 2 o'clock geht’s wieder los! 





THIRD DAY. 


* Aller guten Dinge sind drei.” 


5PM. 

I will head this ‘*the battle of the singers in the Cincin- 
nati Music Hall.’’ For-possibly never has this city beheld 
such an afternoon of inspiring vocal efforts. 

Antonia Mielke’s success was simply colossal, the vast 
audience (every seat was taken this afternoon) simply went 
wild, I will say this for myself: Not for a long time have 
my eyes welled over, has my heart risen up within me as 
to.day during that glorious, divine ‘Ocean, thou mighty 
monster.”’ I have heard it sung times without number in 
Germany and America, but never like it was to-day. 

Such breadth of passion, such grandiose power, such 
purity of intonation have never yet been surpassed at the 
festival. After the tense and extreme nervous excitement 
had subsided all thought ‘surely the others would fall behind 
in the race; but no, Ritter-Goetze, who stepped on the 
podium with the lithe, springy step of a nymph, still fur- 
ther captivated the vast multitude with her rich, mellow and 
intensely dramatic ‘gerechter Gott,"’ ‘ Rienzi.”’ Another 
exciting scene of well nigh frenzied applause. Now Lloyd 
surely cannot cap that, but — ‘Be not afraid ’’— he nerved 
himself for what he seemed to feel must be a supreme 
effort and dispelled every doubt with a superb and vocally 
divine ‘‘Lend me your aid’’ from ‘‘La Reine de Saba.” 
Yet another unparalleled scene of enthusiasm and now we 
trembled for the graceful, girlish De Vere, handicapped 
by coming after all these glowing triumphs — but still 
another wonder is to come with her marvelous coloratura 
in ‘No torments now ’’ from Massenet’s ‘*Le Cid.’’ She 
amazed and delighted all and a thunderous ovation fol- 
lowed. 

Taken all in all it was a remarkable occasion, a feast of 
song such as even an experienced and traveled man of the 
pen but seldom experiences. Mrs. Lawson did mest credit- 
ably in the ‘* Non me dir,’’ from ‘* Don Giovanni,’’ and Miss 
Smith did quite well in ** Awake, Saturnia,’’ from ‘* Semele,”’ 
Handel, but—and a big but—it was a gress injustice to 
those ladies to place them side by side with these truly 
great and widely experienced queens and king of song. 
They suffered immeasurably by the inevitable comparison. 
It is quite right for the powers that be to utilize them in 
the smaller works, but to force unripe artists (as yet stu 
dents, we may safely say) to such a test is unwise to the 
singers, unjust to the teacher and an imposition on the 
public. 

This afternoon can be placed side by side with the Alvary 
farewell frenzy and the Gericke Mozart ‘* Requiem ”’ triumph 
asone of the most exciting events in our musical history of 
this decade. The Brahms symphony was played in a much 
better manner than was the ‘:Eroica.’’ (Il am glad to say 
that Otto Singer, that honored and battle scarred veteran, 
agrees with me in my estimate of that ‘ Eroica.’’) The 
classicized and idealized gypsy melody in the allegretto was 
played with some of the sand of the Pustas upon it. The 
gloomy and portentous finale ever makes me view the 
gathering of some wild horde, and through the orchestral 
maze | see stalking either an Attila, a Tuotilo or an Athalar. 
ich, and with the second motive enters Maswintha’s glori- 
ous and queenly figure. It was like unto the Thomas Or- 
chestra of former days, so perfect was it. 

The ‘Oberon’’ overture was simply perfection and 
aroused equal enthusiasm with the four great vocal num- 
bers. The ‘*Mazeppa”’ was played so realistically that the 
very sand of the Sahara could be imagined whistling over 
one’s head. It was a most exciting experience, and an ex- 
hausting one, to hear six great arias, but there is more to 
follow ; so I will take food and drink, change my raiment, 
and in the breast plate of a spotless white breast plate of 
musical fuli dress faith hie me again, not toa worldly 
feast of song, but a higher and more holy song of worship. 

Opera night seats hard to get at $10! and the prices 
rising. 

Twelve o’ the clock—high noon o’ night. 

To-night we had two weighty pillars of the church mili. 
tant, a torso, a somewhat unsatisfactory and fragmentary 
mutilation of the **Christmas’’ oratorio, and the weighty 
and massive ** Te Deum”’ of Bruckner that rests in its vast, 
swaying harmonically primeval foundations as does the 
dome of St. Peter's on the rock. The two great choruses 
(most difficult) of the Bach work were done with credit to 
the chorus, save a break midst the sopranos on one oc. 
casion and a slight confusion in ‘‘Glory to God in the 
highest,’’ caused by the fact (as some of the chorus in. 
formed me) that they had never before, not even in 
rehearsal, attempted it at sorapid atempo, Lloyd brought 
down the house with his ‘‘ Haste, ye shepherds,’’ but still 1 
found it most painfully erratic, as the soloist and the or- 
chestra were at odds and ends continually. Ritter-Goetze 
| pleased superlatively in ‘Slumber beloved ;’’ nevertheless 





her voice impressed me as being more of a mezzo, for even 





in C and B below the staff she was well nigh inaudible. Her 
lower register is her weak spot, her Achilles Ferse. 

The chorals were not especially well done and taken all 
in all it was a highly unsatisfactory glimpse into the 
promised land of the oratorio. The perpetually youth- 
ful and bueyant symphony of Schumann was deliciously 
played. Oh, why will the critics complain that Thomas 
plays these symphonies. They are received with acclama- 
tion by the vast audiences, and, if so, the purpose is served, 
for the people get what they appreciate. When Brahms, 
Schumann and the *‘Eroica”’ elicit tumultuous applause 
the public are sufficient judges of Thomas’ judgment. The 
Bruckner ‘* Te Deum ”’ was a colossal surprise and sublime 
in its vast, basilica-like proportions. I was told by an ex- 
perienced Chicago score reader to watch certain passages 
which look horrible on paper, but, strange to say, in tonal 
realization they are sublime. The chorus did its best 
work so far in this work. Not only is it very peculiarly 
difficult, but the sopranos took many consecutive measures 
of high A, B and even C with ease and even pp, The solo 
quartets ‘‘Te ergo” and ‘‘ Tenor salvum fac’ with chorus 
are monastral and medizval to a high degree. 

The final fugue, ‘In te, Domine, speravi,’’ was over- 
come by the choristers with splendid élan, and the over- 
powering climax, ‘Non confundar in zternum,"’ shook the 
very vaults of heaven. It was an embracing of the Prot- 
estant and the Catholic faiths in art. Would that such 
could only eccur more frequently in mundo! 

Mrs. Lawson and Mr. Holmes did their parts with rare in- 
telligence, and as yet this may be chronicled as the startling 
success of the festival. 

Now for the opera night, which promises to be as densely 
packed as a hive with honey seeking bees. 

Te Deum laudamus / 


[The conclusion of the Cincinnati May Festival will 
be found in the next issue of THE MUSICAL COURIER. } 


ANTED—A tenor for church choir. A young man 
who can sing tenor and is a good reader desiring 
a church position in the South, will do well to correspond 
with ‘‘Church,”’ Box 226, Knoxville, Tenn, 
RGANIST—An English organist of considerable ex- 
perience is open for a position in achurch, seminary, 
school or college. Address ‘‘ Organist,’ Charlotte, N. C. 
ANTED—A position as musical director at a college 
or head of piano department, or teacher of ad. 
vanced pupils at a conservatory ; fifteen years of experi- 
ence and continual success. ‘‘South,’’ care of MUSICAL 
Courier. 
S| ager first-class soprano soloist desires a posi. 
tion in a church choir; has had ample experience. 
Address L. B., care of this office. 
ANTED—Professional organist and choir master de- 
sires position, quartet, chorus or boy choir. Thor- 
ough musician, fifteen years’ experience. Will give refer- 
ences and testimonials. Address ‘*L. A.,’’ THE Musica 
Courier office. 
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HEINRICH ZOLLNER. 
FIVE LOVE SONQS, sung by Madame 
Ritter-QGoetze: 
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BREITKOPF & HARTEL., 
15 E. SEVENTEENTH ST,, NEW YORK. 


THE FAMOUS 
New York Conservatory of Music, 


ESTABLISHED 1863—CHARTERED 1865, 
Removed from Fourteenth Street to the Large and 
* Elegant Building, 
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Between Fourth Avenue and Irving Place. 
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PERSONALS. 
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Vice-President.—President Hahn has appointed Mr, Her- 
bert W. Greene vice-president of the M. T. N. A. for the 
State of New York. Capital selection. 

Spiritualistic Influences.—Carlyle Petersilea, of Boston, 
has decided to leave for Europe on the strength of a 
spiritualistic intimation. There is noreason why he should 
remain in Boston. 


Richter’s Wife Ill.—It is hoped by the Scottish Orchestral 
Society that Dr. Richter will relinquish his post, and con. 
sequently his pension, in Vienna, and, instead, consent to 
conduct orchestral concerts for three months in Glasgow, 
for the benefit of the health of Mrs. Richter. ‘The hope 
is vain,’’ says the London ** World.”’ ‘+ The Scotch air at 
Christmas may doubtless be most invigorating ; but I fear 
it would be of little service to Mrs. Richter, who, I regret to 
learn, is suffering from cancer.” 

Conductors for the Vienna Exhibition.—-As was first an- 
nounced in THe Musica Courrer, Mr. F, X. Arens, who has 
been giving a series of concerts in foreign cities, devoted 
entirely to American compositions, has been invited to con- 
duct an American composers’ concert at the Vienna Musical 
and Dramatic Exhibition, which will take place on the 5th 
inst. The other countries to be represented are Great 
Britain (Cowen, conductor), Germany (Von Bilow and Wein- 
gartner), Austria-Hungary (Richter), Bohemia (Dvorak), 
Russsia (Tschaikowsky), France (Massenet and Lamoureux), 
Scandinavia (Svendsen), Italy (Verdi and Mascagni). 

Reichmann in Vienna,—Theodore Reichmann, the ever 
popular and ever handsome baritone, recently gave a con- 
cert of his own at the Vienna Musikvereinshall, which con- 
cert seems to have proved an enormous success, Not only 
was he encored after each number on the program, but the 
applause was such that Reichmann at last responded with a 
speech, in which he said that he loved Vienna and the Vien- 
nese as much as he had done before he left the Kaiserstadt, 

Verdi’s Modesty.—Verdi has been invited by the commit. 
tee of the Columbus celebration at Genoa to compose a 
cantata or symphony in honor of the occasion. The Nestor 
of Italian composers consented under the condition that 
Baron Franchetti, who has been commissioned to write the 
Columbus Festival opera, would have no objection. 


Married.—Miss Annie Mehlin, the lovely daughter of Mr. 
Paul G. Mehlin, of the Century Piano Company, is to be 
married June 15, in St. Stephen’s Church(R. C.), Minne- 
apolis, Invitations are issued and society is expectant, for 
this is one of the notable weddings of the early summer. 
The family are at their lake cottage, Minnetonka, where 
they will remain until the auspicious event. The bride- 
groom elect, Dr. Angelo Festorazzio, is a scion of one of the 
oldest families of Alabama, and is a physician and surgeon 
of prominence in his native city, Mobile. After a tour 
through the Eastern cities and watering places, Dr. Festo. 
razzio will take his Northern bride to the beautiful Southern 
home awaiting her, near his ancestral home, where, ’neath 
the sweet scented magnolias and amid the unceasing music 
of bird land, life’s stream of wedded love will flow on to its 
close. Miss Mehlin has endeared herself to a large circle 
of friends during her short residence in Minneapolis, who, 
with their congratulations and best wishes for future hap- 
piness, feel a sincere regret at bidding her adieu. 





Death of Gambura,—The veteran Russian violinist 
Agostini Gambura died last month at Vienna, aged ninety, 
Forseventy years this gentleman has been engaged in the 
collection of a portfolio of portraits of celebrated musi- 
cians. 

Verdi on Mascagni.—So much jealousy has been dis- 
played on the Continent against Mascagni that the opinion 
of Verdi in his favor is doubly interesting. In conversa. 
tion with a German interviewer Verdi spoke in generous 
terms of Mascagni’s ‘‘enormous talent,’’ and, moreover, 
thoroughly believed in the wisdom of short operas like the 
**Cavalleria.”’ 

‘*We older musicians,’’ said Verdi, ‘‘have been obliged 
to write interminable grand operas, spread over four hours 
and a half, to introduce choruses which have nothing to do 
with the story, to elaborate simple situations, and to write 
lengthy arias, with all sorts of accessories, instead of keep- 
ing to brisk dramatic action. And now we see spring upa 
young composer with immense talent and great facility of 
invention to give us a serious opera in one act without all 
this tra-la-Ja, and in which the action never halts, I regard 
it as a happy innovation, and am not surprised that our 
public have accepted it with enthusiasm.” 


No Spring Chicken. — Our old friend Miss Charlotte 
Huhn, once upon a time a contralto at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, and before and afterward engaged at Cologne, 
has just signed a contract with the Berlin Royal Opera 
House intendant. He must have been hard up for a con- 
tralto, 

Death of Greve.—We receive the tidings of the death of 
Greve, who was to have filled the réles of ‘* Wotan” in the 
‘* Nibelungen,’’ ** Kurwenal”’ in ‘‘ Tristan’’ and * Pizarro”’ 
in ‘‘ Fidelio”’ in London. Greve was the husband of Mrs. 
Klafsky, the principal soprano of the troupe, and, like her, 





was a prominent member of Pollini’s company at Hamburg. 
He was an artist of exceptional ability and intelligence. 
Another baritone will be engaged in Greve’s place for the 
German opera season at London, 

Hegner in London.—Master Otto Hegner, who attracted 
considerable notice here two or three seasons back, has 
returned to London, and recently at St. James’ Hall went 
through a program ambitious enough to satisfy a pianist 
twice his age. In the Liszt transcription of Bach’s great 
organ fugue in A minor the talented youth is said to 
have displayed good technic and excellent production of 
tone — full and without a trace of hardness, The perform- 
ance of Beethoven’s ‘‘Appassionata’’ sonata was one of 
considerable promise ; the playing was full of life, though 
it lacked the necessary depth of feeling and dignity. The 
London ‘Sunday Times”’ says: ‘* That Otto Hegner has 
made remarkable progress since he left here in the autumn 
of 1889 was the unanimous opinion expressed by those who 
heard him at St. James’ Hall on Monday. The boy 
prodigy has developed into a brilliant youth, and there can 
no longer be any doubt that he will ripen into an artist of 
the highest calibre. In fact, the only qualities now lack- 
ing in his playing are those which manheod alone can 
supply.” 

Rossini Remembered.—The recent Rossini celebration 
in Milan was a success, the receipts amounting to almost 
$10,000. There was an orchestra of 150, a chorus of 450, 
and Verdi conducted the concluding number. 

The “Herald” says that Louis Blumenberg, the well- 
known American '’cellist, sailed for New York last Satur. 
day by the Victoria Augusta, after completing a successful 
tour through Germany and Austria. 

Walter Damrosch’s Opera.—Walter Damrosch is engaged 
in writing an opera, whose subject is to be Hawthorne’s 
‘Scarlet Letter.”” Mr.G, P. Lathrep, Hawthorne’s son- 
in law, is writing the libretto for him. 


Fanny in Omaha.—When Fanny Bloomfield-Zeisler plays 
it is difficult to tell which is most interesting, her music or 
her personality. So slight is she, so tense and so intel. 
lectual, that it is with something akin to sympathy that 
the audience watches her go from andante to allegro with. 
out rest or even a momentary relaxation of the tension she 
places upon herself. In the pauses of her playing she 
broods over the piano, never lifting her eyes from the 
keys, and the music seems to be the expression of herself 
rather than of another. Among the several excellent 
women pianists of this country Fanny Bloomfield-Zeisler is 
the most poetic. Her art has passed the point where it 
obtrudes itself as an exhibition of mechanism, and has 
become purely the medium for passion, for love, mel- 
ancholy, joy, longing, triumph, exultation—whatever may 
be expressed by music at its best.—Omaha “ Herald.” 


Ferdinand Poise.—The death is announced in Paris of the 
composer Ferdinand Poise. He was born at Nimes, June 3, 
1828. In 1850 he was a pupil of Adolphe Adam at the con. 
servatoire. In 1852 he won the second Rome prize, and a 
year after he produced at the Théatre Lyrique a charming 
little work in one act, ‘‘ Bonsoir Voisin!’’ which obtained 
popular success. In 1855 the Théatre Lyrique produced his 
«‘Charmeurs,”’ in 1857 the Bouffes. Parisiens * Polichinelle,”’ 
the same year the Opéra Comique “ Don Phédre,” in 1861 
the same playhouse “Le Jardinier Galant,”’ in 1864 ‘*Les 
Absents,” in 1866 ‘‘ Les Moissonneurs,’’ in 1868 ** Le Corri- 
colo,” in 1870 the Athénée ‘* Les Deux Billets,’”’ in 1873 the 
Opéra Comique “ Les Trois Souhaits.’’ In 1877 he began a 
series of musical adaptations of old plays arranged by 
Charles Monselet—the ‘‘Surprise de l'Amour” of Mari- 
veaux, ‘*L’Amour Médicin”’ of Molicre, and ‘Joli Gilles,’’ 
after La Fontaine. These three works are in the repertory, 
‘*La Coupe Enchantée’’ was burned in the fire which de- 
stroyed the archives of the Opéra Comique. 

‘*Carmoisine,’’ a comic opera, the libretto of which was 
taken by Jules Adenis from Musset’s comedy, and a work 
that Poise valued among his best, was accepted by the 
Opéra Comique two years ago. It has not yet been pro- 
duced. 

Cappiani and Pupils.—Luisa Cappiani’s courses of teach. 
ing in New York city cease for the season on June 4, and 
she will leave for her cottage at Ferry Beach, Me., to 
spend the summer there. Four pupils will follow her to 
her summer home to study. These are Miss Sarah Lavine, 
Miss Alice Vignos, both from Canton, Ohio, and Mr. 
P, O’Connell and Miss Frances Davis, from California. 

E. A. MacDowell.—Mr. MacDowell will, as usual, give 
lessons in piano and compositions during the summer every 
Wednesday at his residence, 13 West Cedar street, Boston, 
Mass. 


NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


128 and 130 EAST 58th STREET. 
ALEXANDER LAMBERT, Director, 

Mme. FURSCH-MADI, Principal of Vocal Department. 
ALL BRANCHES OF MUSIC TAUGHT. 
Faculty comprises the most eminent instructors. 

NOTICE.—The New York College of Music will remain open 








during the entire sammer. 





HOME NEWS. 
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For the Casino Roof Garden.—Mr. Rudolph Aronson 
arrived on La Champagne last Sunday. He spent four 
weeks on the other side securing attractions for the Casino 
roof garden. 

‘*There is one,'’ Mr. Aronson said in speaking of the 
artists engaged, ‘‘who will make a great hit in New York. 
His name is Stainville. He has been connected with the 
Ambassadeurs, the leading café chantant of Paris for a 
number of years. Another star whom! have secured is 
La Granadina, a famous Spanish danseuse. She has 
recently carried the crowds that throng the Paris Horloge 
with her clever imitations of a bull fight, Espinosa, the 
ballet master of the Alhambra and Lyceum theatres of 
London, and his ballet quartet will also make their début 
on the Casino roof, and present for the first time in America 
‘Mephisto’ and ‘La Vie Parisienne,’ two new divertisse- 
ments,”’ 

Mr. Aronson has under consideration a new opera by 
Louis Varney, entitled ** La Femme de Narcisse,"’ and ** La 
Rossi¢re,’’ by Jakobowski, the composer of ‘' Erminie.” 
The music in Jakobowski’s new work is said to be prettier 
than that in ** Erminie.”’—‘' Sun.”’ 

A New Singer,—In the matter of singers one may say 
‘*Ex America semper aliquid novi.’’ The latest exemplifica.- 
tion of the maxim is the young soprano who made her dé 
but last week at a recital given in company with her com- 
patriot, Miss Marguerite Hall. Miss Evangeline Florence— 
for that is her name—hails from Boston, and her chief title 
to notice is that she possesses probably the highest voice of 
any singer now before the public. If we allow for the en- 
hancement of pitch which has taken place since the year 
1770 the feats of Agujari have been fully equaled by Miss 
Florence. She touched the high B natural in altissimo in 
the presence of a small audience a few days before the 
concert, and at the concert itself, in a ‘Russian Nightin- 
gale’’ song by Alabieff, sang the high G and A flat in the 
concluding cadenza without any undue effort. (Quite as re- 
markable as the extraordinary range of Miss Florence's 
voice was her disinclination to make any special parade of 
it. Although she sang half a dozen times, it was only in 
the one song we have mentioned that she gave practical 
proof of the possession of this Eiffel register, And although 
the audience, which was packed with singers and singing 
masters, would gladly have heard her again she declined 
anencore. For the rest Miss Florence has a very pure and 
fresh voice, and sings with such delicacy and simplicity 
that we trust she may remain proof to the temptations 
which assail her.—-‘‘ Guardian.” 

Ernest Lent,—Ernest Lent gave his ninth pupils’ musi- 
cale last Saturday evening at Washington, D.C. 

Neuendorff’s Concerts. — Mr. Adolph Neuendorff will 
begin a season of summer concerts at the Lenox Lyceum 
on June 9, to continue all summer. 
orchestra of fifty musicians and promises to introduce a 
number of new musical compositions. 
devoted to miscellaneous compositions, Tuesdays to Ameri- 
can composers, Wednesdays to vocalists, Thursdays to 


He will have an 


Mondays will be 


classic compositions, Fridays to instrumental soloists, 
Saturdays to operatic airs, and Sundays a request program 
will be given. 

Lilian Durell’s Successful Debut.—Boston, May 23 — 
Miss Lilian Durell made her début in English grand opera 
to-night at the Bowdoin Square Theatre before a large, for- 
midable and highly enthusiastic audience. ‘Mignon’ was 
selected for the event, and Miss Durell proved that she was 
well fitted for her réle, both in voice and figure. She has a 
mezzo soprano voice which proved full of expression. Her 
conception of the character was very satisfactory and her 
action easy. Flowers were showered upon her in abun 
dance and the entire production more than justified the 
expectations of her friends. 

The Music Club Election.—The Music Club held its 
annual election of officers on Thursday night. It resulted 
as follows: President, Mr. Anton Seid! ; corresponding 
secretary, Mr. J. F. Von der Heide; treasurer, Mr. H, 
Wallerstein ; governors, Mr. Robert G. Ingersoll, Mr. Ber 
nardus Boekelman, Mr. John A. Kamping and Mr, Jesse 
Williams. Mr. H. Wallerstein has sent in his resignation 
as a member of the club. 

Port Richmond.—The Port Richmond 
Society is rehearsing for a series of cantatas this summer. 

Mutilation of Handel’s “ Messiah.’’—The following 
protest against the way in which the managers of the In. 
dianapolis Music Festival have maltreated Handel’s mas- 
terpiece has been sent to the local papers: 


Philharmonic 


Allow me in the interests of truth and justice to enter a 
protest against the vandalism which has been allowed to 
take place with reference to Hindel’s immortal ‘ Mes. 


siah ’’ at the coming festival. 

The original work, and as usually performed, consists of 
fifty-seven numbers all bound together by one artistic and 
poetic idea. To what extent this concrete idea is to be 
mutilated next Wednesday at the festival performance can 
best be judged by the fact that these fifty-seven numbers 
are to be ruthlessly cut down to fifteen! It weuld have 
been quite bad enough had the managers of the festival 
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styled it a ‘Selection’ from the * Messiah,’’ but to osten- 
tatiously call it a representation of this immortal master- 
piece is to be guilty of something which I here hesitate to 
call by its only proper name. j 

Nobody could possibly have a higher opinion of the mo- 
tives, the zeal, the efficiency and the devotion of the pro- 
moters of these festivals than I, but at the same time my 
reverence and esteem for HAndel’s works, and for those of 
all true creative, epoch making artists, is such that 1, for 
one, cannot stand by without protest and see them tam- 
pered with by anyone, and least of all by an organization 
which, good, well meaning and competent though it be, is 
still a comparative stranger to the inner meaning, scope, 
dignity and worth of the higher productions of the mighty 
tone poets, of whom Handel assuredly is one of the supreme 
heads. Joun Towers. 

Mav 28, 1802, 

The Burgemeister Concert,—Mr. Albert Burgemeister, a 
piano pupil and holder of one of the free scholarships of the 
Grand Conservatory, gave his first annual concert in Hard- 
man Hall Saturday evening of last week. Mr. Burge- 
meister gives promise of great improvement, and his play- 
ing Saturday evening was very creditable. He was assisted 
by Misses Haar, Brackman, Marsh, Jones, Beeker, Koch, 
Brothers and Ricker, forming the Grand Conservatory 
double quartet, several members of which were also heard 
to advantage in a number of solos. 


A Testimonial Concert.—A testimonial concert was 
tendered to Miss May Hamaker at Carnegie Music Hall 
on last Monday evening. This talented young violinist is to 
go to Berlin to study at the High School under Joachim, 
The following is the program. which was successfully per- 
formed ; 


Trio (first time) Alvin Kranich 


Messrs. A. Kranich, piano; Hugo Wiegand, violin; Philip Egner, 
violoncello, 
Baritone soli— 
In dieser Stunde”..............+ shedbdtee i's ..M, Spicker 
* Haidelied "’ (dedicated to Mr. Schachner).... . A, Kuttner 
Prof, Carl Schachner, accompanied by the composer. 
Violin solo, Concerto A minor, ‘ ieee kd te .Rode 
Miss May Hamaker. 
Piano solo, * Zigeunerweisen”. .......665 cece cece ecaeececeuenaes Tausig 
Mr. Sigmund Herzog. 
Soprano solo, * Ii Sogro " (waltz).......... ..Murio-Celli 


Miss Mianie Dilthey. 


Violoncello soli 
* Herbstbiume " bob cb i-sddobeb, bUdbdebiebae si bbke ..D, Popper 
“ Sioenns DOnalania” 2.ucc cddicn Ctasdvcsesoiorunds csioees F,, Schubert 
* Petit Valse" i oie ik eas taioinecer’ ...V, Herbert 
Mr. Victor Herbert. 
Quintet, op. 1 dice cebneetp se . .»». Armin Schotte 


Mies May Hamaker, Messrs. A. Schotte, Ernest Bauer, George Wie- 
gand, Henry Schroeder. 


Soprano soli 
NE a 5 ccc sue haedUbaeehe Chak t stones 0d0i ds pneesd beens aes J, Raff 
“ Vergebliches Stiindchen "’........ 0.6.50 ceseceeeeccseeeeee J. Brahms 
Miss Minnie Dilthey. 
Violin solo, * Fantaisie Appassionata”’............... 6. -e0ees Vieuxtemps 
Mr. E, Bauer, 
Largo LadbabtaWeMWareicceedehslrateaeces occsbdbubiyeunse Hindel 


Miss Alexandrine Breitschuck, harp; Mr. Max Brownold, organ; 
Miss May Hamaker, violin obligato; Misses E. Gundersdorf, 
J, Kantrowitz ; Messrs, C, Hahn, H. L. Friedlander, B, Gundel- 
finger, S. Musliner, E. Saenger, L. Stretz, J. Wilson; Masters 
C, Mayer, R, Hahn and H, Small, 

A Wagner Program.—The following interesting pro- 
gram was performed at the Minerva Institute at Ravens- 
wood, Ill., in commemoration of the anniversary of Wag- 
ner’s birth on May 13: 

* Rienzi,”’ overture’for two pianos, eight hands.................... Wagner 
Misses Ende, Michel, Nihlein, Mrs. Ende. 
es NE WARNS so ccsibve vse. veovesdecesscddenconted nas 


Mrs. Ende. 
Violin solo,.,., )” Spinning Seng " from * Flying Dutchman”’,.... 
{ Rinzug der Gaste,” “ Tannhiluser”’.......... .. 


Mr. M. H. Ende, 
* Zug der Fraven cum Minster,” from" Lohengrin,” for two pianos, 
eight hands 


Miss Louise Michel, 
“ Ride of the Valkyrs,”’ for two pianos, four hands.................. 
Mrs, Ende and Mr, G, Grube. 


Violoncello soio,** Walther’s Prize Song " from “* The Meistersinger"’ 
Mr. Alex Dreyfoos. 
Introduction to Tristan und Isolde,” for two pianog, four hands. ... 


Mrs, Ende and Miss Ende. 
Violin solo, “ Prayer of Amfortas,"’ {rom Parsifal”.... ........... 
Mr. M. H. Ende. 
“ Funeral March" from “ Gitterdiimmerung,"’ for two pianos, four 


ii oon Adtbnaie hos HeeMabAdest tacctee hi oehabesitss” caw’ bashans 


Mr, and Mrs. Alves,—The vocal studio of Mr. and Mrs, 
Carl Alves has closed for the summer season. Mr. and 


Mrs. Alves will rusticate till September at City Island, 


Another Fake Fairy.—The Princess Dolgorouky, who 
was heralded as a great violin artist, gave a concert in this 
city last Saturday night before a ludicrously small audi- 
ence at the Academy of Music. She should be at the head 
of a lady erchestra at the Atlantic Garden. As a violinist 
she is worse than mediocre. Beyond playing a few simple 
melodies and wildly directing the orchestra with her bow, 
she gave no evidence of musical abilities whatsoever. She 
is a sortof morganatic stepdaughter of the late Czar 
Alexander Il, and plays the fiddle in a decidedly morga- 
natic manner. 

The Anton Concert.—Mr. Andrea Anton, a Spanish 
tenor with a strong, well cultivated voice, which makes 
nothing of gobbling high C’s, gave a concert Tuesday 
evening of last week at Chickering Hall. Mr. Anton sang 
very forcefully. He was assisted by Adele Annery, soprano; 


ee ita amttastenten er Seman ae = ee ee 


Mr. Garcia, a baritone with a good voice, but afflicted with 
an awful vibrato, and Mr. Ceruelos, the Spanish pianist, 
who played very well. 

Achille Errani.—Mr. Achille Errani will sail for Europe 
by steamship City of New York, which sails from this port 
June 15, for a three months’ vacation. 

Albert Morris Bagby’s Musicale.—Albert Morris Bagby 
gave a very successful musicale at his studio, 152 West 
Fifty-seventh street, last Friday afternoon. His pupil, 
Miss Katherine Campbell, played an excellent piano pro- 
gram. 

A Long Vacation.—Prof. and Mrs. Richard Burmeister 
are to sail for Paris next Saturday on the French steamer 
La Champagne. Professor Burmeister goes abroad for a 
year’s rest in the gay French capital, and his wife to give 
concerts in England, Germany and Austria. 

Selma Koert-Kronold’s Success.—Selma Koert-Kro. 
nold has met with great success in Philadelphia in the 
Hinrichs Grand English Opera Company, now playing in 
that city. In a half dozen réles Mrs. Koert has demon- 
strated her abilities as a dramatic, versatile artist. Among 
other notices this is picked up at random from the 
“Item :”’ 

We can conceive of no more ideal “Santuzza” than Koert-Kronold, 
She throws herself body and soul into the part, and both acts and sings it 
with a vigor, a verve and an intelligence as to the composer’s conceptions 
which we look for in vain in others who have essayed the rdle in this 
country, She was in fine voice last night and looked and sang the jeal- 
ous, passionate village maid in a way that surprised even her most ardent 
admirers and which gained her frequent enthusiastic recognition from the 
big auuience. 

New York Teachers’ Concert,—The second concert of 
the New York Teachers’ Association took place in Music 
Hall Saturday evening of last week, before a large 
audience, Miss Kaschoska, soprano; Miss Jennie O’Neil 
Potter, reader; Miss Cecelia Schiller, piano; Francis 
Fischer Powers, baritone; Ferdinand Carri, violin; the 
Schumann‘Male Quartet and the New York Banks GleeClub 
taking part. Miss Schuller gave her selections in a most 
pleasing manner, her tone was good, easily heard and she 
displayed a thorough comprehension of the compositions 
she essayed ; Miss Kaschoska as usual created an excellent 
impression ; Miss Potter was as warmly received as she 
always is, while Mr. Powers and Mr. Carri also came in for 
a liberal share of the applause. 

Amateur Operetta at Summit.—Amateur operetta is 
rarely given as well as ‘*The Doctor of Alcantara” was 
at the Casino at Summit, N. J., last Saturday night. This 
was due to the capital cast and the conducting of Gustav 
Kobbé, the writer, who is also well known as an amateur 
pianist. The cast was as follows: ‘Isabella,”’ Miss 
Esther Butler; ‘* Lucretia,’?’ Miss O. E. Coleman; ‘‘Inez,’’ 
Mrs. G. C. S. Baker; ‘Carlos,’’ G. M, S. Horton; ‘ Dr, 
Paracelsus,’’ H. B. Twombly ; ‘*Pomposo"’ and ‘ Baltha- 
zar,"’ John N. Cady; ‘‘Perez’’ and ‘Sancho,’’ Aubrey 
Martin and Morrell. Mrs. John A. Hicks accompanied 
most efficiently. 

Lachmund’s Concert.—Mr. Carl V. Lachmund, pianist, 
will give his second invitation concert at Madison Hall on 
next Saturday evening. He will be assisted by Mrs. Rigg- 
Koppler, soprano, and Mr. Hugo Wittgenstein, flutist. 

The Symphony Orchestra,—The Symphony Orchestra 
has ended its season under Mr. Walter Damrosch’s manage- 
ment. Its Western tour is said to have been very success- 
ful. The orchestra is under contract to appear at the 
Madison Square Garden Amphitheatre before the summer 


is over. 


Max Heinrich.—Max Heinrich, the well-known baritone, 
sailed for London last week, His season has been so suc- 
cessful that he will return next September. 

Sousa Going to Chicago.— Washington, May 30.— 
Washingtonians are much disturbed over the decision of 
Professor Sousa, leader of the Marine Band, to accept an 
offer to go to Chicago to organize a great military band. 

Professor Sousa will be employed by the Blakely Amuse- 
ment Company, of Chicago, at asalary of $6,000 a year and 
an interest in the profits. He receives a bond guaranteeing 
his salary for five years and an agreement that his interest 
in the profits shall be twice as great in the second, third 
and fourth years as in the first year. 

The syndicate has also bought a half interest in his un- 
published compositions and in all he may write within the 
next five years. 








FOR THE BAYREUTH SEASON, 


WILL BE READY IN A FEW DAYS, 
JOHN P, JACKSON'S ENGLISH VERSION OF WAGNER'S 
**MASTERSINGERS OF NUREMBERG,” 


With portrait of Hans Sachs and illustrated cover; uniform 
with ‘* Parsifal ;"" beautifully printed. A limited edition of 
500 copies only, , e rag : 4 A . $1.00 


The following have already appeared : 


Wacner’s “ PARSIFAL,” . . : 75 
“ “TANNA Ss +40 
“ “ LOHENGRIN,” CREEP FF +40 


For sale at the music stores and BRENTANO'S. The four translations 
post_paid, 82,00, dress JOHN P, JACKSON, The ‘ 
Florida, 245 E, Nineteenth St., New York City. 
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FOREIGN NOTES. 


A French Musical Pantomime.—At the Royalty 
Theatre on Thursday there was presented for the first time 
in London a French musical play without words entitled 
‘*Le Petit Chaperon Rouge ”’ (Little Red Riding Hood). It 
was very well received. 

Opera in Brussels,—Brussels has long been a great 
operatic centre, where the Parisian composers have first 
produced their new operas (‘tHerodiade,” ‘ Sigurd,” 
‘*Salammbo,”’ &c,), and where Wagner’s operas were first 
sung in French. The past season only two new operas 
were produced, Bruneau’s ‘‘Le Réve’’ and ‘*Gyptis,”’ by 
Desjoyaux, a pupil of Saint-Saéns, ‘Le Réve”’ was given 
twenty-one times, while **Cavalleria Rusticana”’ only at- 
tained thirteen performances. The most popular opera, as 
usual, was ‘*Lohengrin,’’ which was sung twenty-seven 
times. The concert season in Brussels closed with a per- 
formance of the last act of ‘‘Parsifal.”’ At the Opera 
twenty-six works by fifteen composers were given during 
the past season, which lasted eight months, The Théatre 
de la Monnaie receives a subvention of $20,000 a year from 
the city, and a iike sum from the royal treasury. 

“ Ritter Pasman .”—Strauss’ new opera, ‘‘ Ritter Pas- 
man,”’ will soon be produced in Berlin at the Opera House, 

Saturday Concerts at London. —An influential 
syndicate has been formed with the title of the London 
Saturday Concerts Society for the purpose of giving sev- 
eral series of high.class concerts during the year at popular 
prices and of affording talented young artists opportunities 
of being heard in public in company with leading artists of 
the day. It is further intended that these concerts should 
provide means for the introduction of new and meritorious 
works. The opening series of concerts will be given at St. 
James’ Hall on Saturday evenings, May 28, June 4, 11 and 
18. Negotiations are in progress with leading artists to 
take part in these concerts. 

End of * Her Majesty’s,’’—As has before been an- 
nounced, furniture and fittings of Her Majesty’s Theatre, 
Haymarket, London, were to be sold by auction yesterday, 
In the middle of this month the historic house itself, the 
scene of many an operatic triumph, will be disposed of as 
building material, and the stage where Grisi, Tamburini, 
Mario and Rubini sang so gloriously till 1846, when they 
seceded and, with Costa, the famous conductor, started a 
rival establishment, ‘*The Royal Italian Opera,”’ where 
Titjens reigned as prima donna for many years unrivaled 
in such parts as ‘*‘ Norma,’’ ** Medea,”’ ‘‘ Semiramide ”’ and 
‘*Fidelio,’”’ and where Christine Nilsson won the first of her 
many London successes in 1867, will vanish forever. 

On the site of the theatre will rise a palatial hotel fitted 
with every possible modern luxury and convenience. 

German Opera in London,—Sir Augustus Harris 
is naturally so much engaged upon the arrangements for 
his grand season that the scheme for the performance of 
German operas in English at Covent Garden during the 
autumn has made but little progress. The scheme asit now 
stands, however, is briefly this. A small body of enthusiastic 
Wagnerians intend, with the co operation of Sir Augustus 
Harris, to form a guarantee fund to defray the expense of 
this experimenta! season, It is intended to give some 
fifteen or twenty performances, two or three times a week, 
of Wagner's operas in English, at what are known as popu- 
lar prices. The works which it is intended to perform are 
‘* Tristan und Isolde,’’ ‘* Die Meistersinger,’’ ‘* Die Wal- 
ktre,”’ ‘* Fliegende Hallander,” and, if the funds at their 
disposal will permit, ‘‘ Tannhduser.”’ It is hoped that the 
month of October will see the completion of the enterprise. 
An attempt will be made to attract either Métt] or Levi to 
London for these performances, Mr. Armbruster acting as 
resident director. The singers will be partly English and 
partly American and English speaking Germans, names 
that have been associated with the performance of German 
opera.—* Pall Mall Gazette.”’ 

The Halle Handel House.—Funds are being col- 
lected to purchase the house in Halle where Handel, the 
great composer, was born on February 23, 1685. The 
house is to be sold, and a brewer, who already uses the 
grounds as a beer garden, is desirous of purchasing it. 
The admirers of Handel do not wish the house to fall into 
his hands, and hence the movement to buy it. It is pro- 
posed to convert the building into a Handel Museum, 
as has been done with the birthplaces of Goethe and Beet- 
hoven. 

Is it Program Music ?—In a review of Dvorak’s 
fourth symphony the London ‘* Musical Times” says: ‘It 
may be mentioned that Dvorak has confessed he had a pro- 
gram in his mind while composing this symphony; but 
what that program was he declines to divulge.” 

They Want too Mueh.—The intendant of the Vienna 
Imperial Opera has lost patience with his singers, who de- 
mand more salary every year, although there is always a 
large and growing deficit. When Miss Schlager, who re- 
ceived $9,000 last year, wanted $12,000 for the next season 
the intendant refused to renew her contract. The prima 
ballerina, Miss Cerole, also threatens to leave because her 
salary is to be reduced. 
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Correspondence. 
Springfield Music. 
Sprincriecp, Mass., May 26. 
UESDAY evening the 24th the Orpheus Club gave the 
last concert of its eighteenth season, The club was assisted by 


Franz Wilczek, violinist, and a ladies’ chorus of sixty voices, rendering the 
ictepteenge tis tines 











* The Flight of the Holy Family”. bases aabbush vas vaseeade skeen OE 
Violin solo, ** Caprice de Concert ”.............50.6+ ka Neely ach Vieuxtemps 
; Mr, Ae ciit 
“ae. rested atu awaak 04 Kawionss cdoe snare chee H. Hofman 
Female voices, 
CRIN Bein a iain Sank cng sve Nivedev dees adbabed Vue ede ccen i200 .Gade 
Male voices. 
**O Fly with Me,” op. 41, No. 1.. ............. 
‘The Hoar Frost Fell,” op. 41, No.2......... t Coils p Uno win’ Mendelssohn 
** Over the Grave,” op. 41, No, 3.............. 
Violin solo, Adagio, ........s60.05 6 eeeees meee Ss re Pan toneties Spohr 
Mr. Wilczek, 
F Se PE ici ice ceenad tab esdbinhtenenes 6 +heenseon A. R, Gaul 
SEP OR OE ID 5 os sv churn be dis cov Uhs Be cevbsssehecessern Jensen 
“ The Cuckoo Sings in the Poplar Tree"’.............. .. G. A. Macfarren 
Violin solo, Gipsy Dances.............. ibashs dam. Vddataadige ee aes Sarasate 
Mr, Wilczek. 
© Wadareren Nia Bae is iasinciin de oka dss Wek eedinds «+0 Laub eawens Lenz 
Male voices. 
* epi ere. cdi ticd ven ch «0d Sendo he tate ned eGR « W. H. Neidlinger 
Female voices. 
OTR 5.0.5. 5'003 968 boce): pa obddanee acdee ny Gininad jadepiais « B. J, Lang 
Male voices. 
** Matona, Lovely Maiden”........ ....0-+005+ Orlando Lassus (1520-1504) 
See DAO Cs vas vcacercesescekiccednnceqeens Mendelssohn 


The work of the club gave evidence of careful training on the part of 
Director Cutter, but nearly all the numbers of the program were of an 
exceeding quiet style. 

“ The Flight of the Holy Family "’ is almost in movement, 
and although looking for better things we can hardly realize how Jensen 
wrote such a tame and languid feast, especially of ** Adonis." The Men- 
delssohn part songs are very harmonious, but the program committee 
must have been “crazy” to have put them into an already depressing 
program. The men gave us some good part song work, but the ladies 
fairly outstripped them, especially in “ Rock-a-Bye,”’ which was excel- 
lently done. 

“ Matona”’ figured not only as a musical curiosity, but as a good compo- 
sition also. 

The * Elijah’ chorus was hurried so as to take away nearly all its 





dignity. 
Mr. Wilczek certainly pleased his audience, but we have heard much 
better, Temro, 


_—_— <= oe —-— 


Providence Musical Provision. 
Provipence, R. L., May 15. 
HAT well worn quotation, ‘‘ winter lingering in the lap 
of spring,”’ would apply to the musical season as well as the 
weather, for last month proved no less prolific of concerts, recitals, &c., 
than its predecessors, 

A unique and very entertaining affair which attracted a large audience 
was the lecture by Mr, H. E. Krehbiel on * The Precursors of the Piano,” 
with illustrative music upon instruments from Mr. M. Steinert's 
famous collection. This occurred upon the afternoon of April 1 at Sayles’ 
Hall, Brown University. A musical program of eight numbers accom- 
panied the lecture, including performances and improvisations by Mr. M. 
Steinert upon the ancient clavichords, spinets, &c., while by way of con- 
trast Mr. Arthur Friedheim played modern music upon a Steinway grand, 
Messrs. Henry L. and Albert Steinert lent their aid with violin and viola 
in a Mozart trio. It was quite a revelation to hear the music of Bach 
played upon the “ precursor "’ of Bach's time, 

*- ce @¢ 
The closing concert of the Boston Symphony Orchestra was given on 


April 6. There was a full house and lots of enthusiasm, which was fully 
warranted by the magnificent playing cf the following program : 






Overture,  Sakuntala”...........66.0.00005 SUR, dss SWas Soke dee Goldmark 
Concerto for piano in E minor, op. 11...... .............-000- -++--Chopin 
Symphony No, 1, in B flat..........00c0cceecceeeeeceecee saneees Schumann 
Soli for piano— 
Impromptu, op. 90, No. B....... cee ceesecnecceerencececeeees Schubert 
Valse, Impromptu,....... «6.60045 ; 
Tarantelle, * Venezia e Napoli” .. f oie (09 chonneeatid dead + eee Lisat 
ed OE ey eres eee oe Wagner 


Soloist, Mr. Eugen d’ Albert. 


Mr. d’Albert gave a brilliant performance of the Chopin concerto ; so 
much so that Mr. Nikisch and the orchestra joined heartily in the abun- 
dant and well earned applause. The other members proved equally satis- 
factory, the closing tarantelle affording a sample of bravura playing 
which has not been exceeded here this season, 

The orchestra played with exceptional fire and vigor. Their shading 
was wonderful in les olny and perfect balance, while the power 
brought out in their p dos was fairly startling. I notice 
that some of the Boston pa ei are beginning to find fault with Mr. Ni- 
kisch, but in this benighted provincial town we have come to regard him 
as the model conductor. The most admirable taste ch izes his 
readings, while his complete mastery of himself no less than of his men is 
so evident that it lends an added charm as well as a comfortable sense of 
security in listening to the playing of this gnifi h We are 
always heartily sorry when the close of the symphony season arrives. 


72s. ts 


The Arion Club gave the final concert of its regular series on April 19. 
The works performed were Felicien David's ** The Desert’ and Mendeis- 
sohn’s ‘“‘ Hymn of Praise.’’ The usual orchestra from Boston, headed by 
Mr. Emil Mollenhauer, assisted, and the solo parts were taken by Mrs. 
Jennie Patrick Walker, of Boston, soprano, and Mr. Leonard E. Auty, of 
Philadelphia, tenor. The male chorus sang very effectively in the 
** Desert,”’ and the choral portions of the “* Hymn of Praise” were noless 
satisfactory. Mr. Auty made a very pleasant impression, His voice is of 
good quality and mounts to the upper B with exceeding ease, and his sing- 

















made up of the professional element, and they listened with much pleasure 
to an interesting pregrem which canes fellowes: 


Mr. a Albert and Mr. Kneieel. 
Variations from Quartet in G major.... ... et cr eee ee 
Kneisel Quartet. 

Intermezzo from Quartet No, 2............ 66. cece ccceee eee eeenes Bazzini 
Kneisel Quartet 

Soli for piano— 
Berceuse, op. 57.. 
Valse, op. 42....... t TeV Sear erased la RC dE etd bee Chopin 
Polonaise, op. 53. 
Mr. d’ Albert. 
MR ON OY io 8G soac5 CALE Pcs cdpccbce Cac cenece tecaceus Schumann 


Mr. @ Albert a and the Kneisel Quartet. 


I have never heard so superb a rendering of the “ Kreutzer" sonats, 
which was decidedly the feature of the evening, although the whole pro- 
gram was a treat from first to-last. Encores were attempted after every- 
thing (according to the usual custom), but not granted except at the end 
of Mr. d’Albert’s group of solos, when he returned and played a Liszt 
waltz. ‘ee 


The coming of Edward Lloyd, the oupeucenes English tenor, was 
thoroughly advertised for a month beforeh A inée and evening 
performance were given on April 25. Mr. Lloyd was assisted by Mrs. Anna 
Burch, soprano, Mr. Frank May, bass, and Miss Valeska Becker, violin- 
ist. The afternoon was given up to a ballad concert, which drew but a 
small audience. The only notable features were Mr. Lloyd's singing of 
Gounod’s “ Lend me your aid”’ and a couple of old English bal'ads, and 
some exceedingly good playing by the young violinist. Mrs, Burch was 
suffering from a severe cold, in spite of which she managed to sing her one 
number so delightfully that we shall be glad to welcome her here again. 

** e 6 

The Arion Club lent its aid at the evening performance, repeating Men- 
delssohn’s ** Hymn of Praise,’’ which went even better than it did the 
week before. Lloyd woke them up by his splendid singing of the fine 
tenor part and the chorus responded by showing some of their very best 
work, A short miscellaneous program followed the cantata, Mr. Lloyd’s 
numbers being the ‘“* Cujus Animam,” and the solos in Gounod’s * Sanc- 
tus’ and Barnby's * King all glorious,” 

The hall was filled at the evening concert and the singing of the famous 
Englishman was well appreciated. Some of those who have never heard 
him expressed some disappointment at not hearing a voice of greater 
power, but everybody was satisfied that, for once at least, the promise of 
the advertisements had been pretty well redeemed. 

. ee fe 

The newly organized East Providence Choral Society made its début on 
April 27. Anderton's cantata, “* The Wreck of the Hesperus,"’ was given, 
together with oratorio choruses and part songs by the chorus and solos by 
the assisting vocalists, Miss Annie J. Moulton, of Hartford, soprano; Mr. 
Walter J. Towne, of Providence, tenor, and Mr. William A. Potter, of 
Providence, baritone. 

The audience was large and the concert a very successful one. Mr, 
William R. Lane was the conductor, The chorus was reinforced for the 
occasion by the Somerset (Mass.) Choral Association, which is also under 
Mr. Lane's direction. 





Miss Alice Locke Pitman gave a song recital April 20, assisted by Mr. 
Arthur Foote, of Boston, and some of the best of our local performers. A 
very flattering audience greeted the popular young soprano, whom | never 
heard sing better than upon this occasion, Miss Pitman’s talents are not 
confined to vocalism, as Schmidt, of Boston, is about to publish a number 
of her songs. Some of these I have seen in manuscript, and they are well 
written and singable, though of an unpretentious character, 


ser # 
This ends the tale for the month of April. The pupils’ recitals are com- 
ing thick and fast as the season draws to its close, but I must defer men- 
tion of them, as well as of the one important concert event of the present 
month, until another time. Ws. A. Porter. 
—_—_—_——<3  @———- — 


Rochester Letter, 
Rocuester, May 16. 
RANK V. FRENCH, director of music at the First 
Methodist Church, has resigned his position and joined the Wilbur 
Opera Company. 

Preparations are rapidly progressing for the musical festival at the 
Lyceum Theatre, June land 2. Acomplete list of outside attractions so 
far engaged includes Anton Seidl’s famous orchestra, with Marie Ritter- 
Goetze, contralto; Antonia Mielke, soprano, and Emil Fischer, basso, of 
Metropolitan Opera House fame, and Andreas Dippel, tenor. The large 
chorus is being drilled by Prof, William Pabst, and is to sing in English 
and will include the best choir chorus voices in the city, These, with the 
solo numbers by the best musical societies in the city, will go to make up a 
notably fine program, 

Prof. Herve D, Wilkins began his annual series of organ recitals with a 
concert at the First Baptist Church, Thursday, April 28, using the magnif- 
icent new Roosevelt organ for the first time, The recital was well 
attended and artistically successful. 

Ata recent recital of the pupils of Edgar H, Sherwood two new songs, 
“A Trifle," by Sherwood, and ** Good Night, Beloved,” by Frank N. 
Mandeville, were sung, and in resp Miss 
Mary E, Whiting and Clyde O, De Laud peor new eunpéiiiies of 
their own. 

* Der Freischiitz’ was produced at Germania Hall under the direction 
of Prof. Henry Greiner, Monday evening, May 2, by local German 
musicians. 

Ere this appears in the Courter Rochester will have listened to two 
charming musical entertai ts. The Tuesday musicale is to introduce 
the Henschels, May 26, and Walter Damrosch, who was inveigled into a 
rather unhappy alliance in a concert earlier in the season, will bring his 
orchestra, with Irene Peyny and Brodsky, here May 17. Large houses 
are assured, 

The last Melourgia subscription concert, while possibly not equal to the 
best it has given, was of course li The i ion of adding a 
ladies’ auxiliary chorus in two numbers was a pleasant change. The two 
selections, “Judge me, O God!” and Callcott’s ‘* How sweet the moon- 
light,” were unusually good, the majesty of the one and the delicate shad- 
ing and close harmony of the other being beautifully contrasted. They 
appeared to be the favorite chorus numbers. 

The other numbers, though well rendered, did not betray the real 
h of the club, It would be hard to say which of the soloists was 














ing was marked by its finished style and power of exp Mrs. 
Walker is a frequent visitor and always acceptable. The incidental reci- 
tations in the “ Desert"’ were intrusted to Miss Edith Louise Smith, a 
young locai elocutionist, who acquitted herself admirably. 


see @ 


D' Albert returned on the 20th for a recital, in which he had the assist- 
ance of the excellent Kneisel Quartet, It was becoming evident by this 
time that the concerts were coming a little too thick, and he had a rather 
small audience, It was a critical and appreciative one, however, largely 





liked better. Mrs, Wyman’s Rossini selection from ‘* La Cenerentola" 
gave opportunity to show a remarkable facility in vocal execution, but to 
many her two encore selections—Nevins’ “‘ Oh, That We Two Were May- 
ing’ and German’s “ Little Lovers '’—were the gems of the evening and 
will be remembered longest. She had four selections on the program, 
each in a different language. Miss Maud Powell established herself as a 
favoiite. She was at her best, and the audience were very enthusiastic 
over her playing. Mrs, W. F. Gove, as accompanist at four of Melourgia’s 
concerts, deserves more than passing notice, It is doubtful if there is a 





more nearly perfect artist in her line in the State. Always subordinating 
her work to the soloist, and so sympathetic in her interpretation of both the 
composers’ and performers’ idea, she adds a finishing touch to the best solo 
work that can only be appreciated by one who has heard both kinds. 
Gilmore's band delighted large audiences April 30 with characteristic 
eg Myron Ww. Whitney, the only vocalist. worth mentioning, 
“The Young ¥ i .”” Randegger, and “Who Treads the 
Path of Duty,” from Mozart's * "Magic Flute,”’ with “ The Two Grena- 
diers"’ and “* Three Fishers,” without which bis work on any program 
as encores would be incomplete Breve, 
en ee ee 


Toledo Blades. 


Toiepo, Ohie, May 5, 
ALTER DAMROSCH, with his $50,000 erchestra and 
classic face, has come and gone. 

The appearance here of the New York Symphony Orchestra had long 
been looked forward to as the crowning musical event of the season, 

And it was! 

Wheeler's Opera House had within its wall the largest, most brilliant, 
most cultured audience that ever assembled at a concert in Toledo. 

Walter's Ciceronian visage was beaming with pleasure and happiness 
as he took up the baton, after the cordial and warm hearted welcome ac- 
corded him, to direct the opening number, Mendelssohn's ** Fingal's 
Cave.” 

The work of the orchestra was superb, and each and every performer, 
it could be easily seen, is the master of his instrument. Such thorough 
musicians, it would appear, should scarcely need a conductor, so excellently 
do they perform their several parts. But Damrosch raised the wherewith 
to ergan'ze and carry on this orchestra, and having an unbounded ambi- 
tion to achieve the success of a Thomas, or a Nikisch, or a Seid), he is of 
course the leader. Walter is a clever young man, a good musician, and 
will doubtless eventually become a good leader. Touching this point, 
the musical critic of the Toledo “ Blade" says: 

“*Although a young man Mr, Damrosch is a musician of ability, for 
whom the future has great things in store, He is a gentleman of culture 
and refi t,of a g address, and, happily, has none of the of- 
fensive mannerisms so often seen in more famous directors. He has a 
thorough familiarity with each composer's peculiar style, knows the scores 
perfectly and is remarkably successful, in most instances, in their 
interpretation, At times a more delicately artistic finish could be given 
some of the less prominent passages to the betterment of the selection as 
a whole ; and this Mr. Damrosch will be able to accomplish when he shall 
have had a larger experience. As it is, he conducts most admirably, and 
each succeeding year will add to his efficiency." 

The program was of a nature to exhibit to a degree the capabilities of 
the organization, and reads; 








Overture, ** Fingal’s Cave"’...... pabes dewddss sate Mendelssohn 
Unfinished symphony....... Schubert 
1, Allegro moderato, 
2. Andante con moto. 
“ Styrienne,” from * Mignon”’ .. Thomas 
Miss trent Peres 
Divertissement from “* Henry VIII.”’ Saint-Satns 
1, Entry of the Clans. 
2. Scotch Idyl. 
3. Gypsy Dance. 
4, Reel and finale, 
Adagio... WAS? Bett sabe dibietvivacee ides . Bach 
Gavot.... «6.0... 5 


String, Orchestra, 
Norwegian Rhapsody deen an nad pine a Lalo 


Allegretto from Seventh Symphony. Beethoven 
Air of ** Michaela,” from ** Carmen’ Bizet 
Miss Irene Pevny. 

Prize song, from ** Die Meistersinger"’............ . Wagner 
(Violin obligato by Mr, Adolph Brodsky. ) 

= . Berlioz 


“ Rakoczy March” 

The Norwegian Rhapsody, Adagio (Bach), and “* Rakoczy March" 
were omitted and the program concluded with the overture to “ Tann- 
hiluser.”” Speaking of the performance of this great master's work the 
* Blade"’ has this: 

** The soul thrilling measures, full of the fire of the world's greatest mu- 
sical genius, seemed to inspire the performers, and as the theme was 
gradually developed, the marvelous creation of that masier mind, rising 
from one height of symphonic grandeur to another still more sublime, 
there fell upon that vast audience a solemn hush of reverent admiration 
and unqualified submission to the almost more than human power of the 
immortal composer, Here it was that Mr, Damrosch showed the slight 
weakness in his work referred to. There are passages in this marvelous 
overture, one in particular, that require a well defined, though not obtru 
sive, staccato movement, beginning with the brass and running quickly 
through all the winds down to and through all the strings. The movement is 
thoroughly Wagnerian and necessitates the most careful handling to ob- 
tain its full effect. Mr. Damrosch approached this most difficult part with 
confidence, but was unable, after an instant, to hold his, instruments to- 
gether until the finish, there being quite a noticeable siucring toward the 
close on the part of some of the woods and the strings. In other portions 
of the work the violins were not given quite the prominence they shouid 
have had, thus marring to a slight extent that perfectly artistic finish that 
is the chiefest charm of Wagner's works and is the most difficult effect to 
attain in presenting his compositions, Notwithstanding tiese slight im- 
perfections, which will be overcome by Mr, Damrosch, the overture was 
played wonderfully well.” 

Miss Irene Pevny sang acceptably the selection from * Mignon,” was 
recalled, and again pleased her hearers with the little German song," In 
the Green Wood.” The air from“ Carmen" was less successfully ren- 
dered, being hardly suited to either the vocalist's voice or her method, 

Toledo’s musical public is being gradually lifted out of the rut of min- 
strelsy and light comedy and educated to an appreciation of the classical 
in music. Walter Damrosch’s appearance here was due to the energy and 
enterprise of a number of business men and admirers of good music, whe 
formed a guarantee fund, that Toledoans might have an opportunity io 
hear a first-class orchestra interpret works of the great masters. The 
public responded and a comfortable sum was realized—a nucleus that will 
be laid aside until next season, when doubtiess a series of concerts, for 
which our people are beginning to exhibit a relish, will be given. 

aie SO 

On Monday evening of this week Mr. Elvin Singer and pupils, assisted 
by Mrs. May Barden-Colburn, violinist, and other loca) vocalists, gave a 
characteristic and enjoyable song recital at the Hotel Madison before a 
select audience of Toledo's musicians. Every number of a generous pro- 
gram was rendered with efficiency and fidelity; the work of his pupils 
showed the painstaking care and artistic ability of Mr. Singer as an in- 
structor in the vocal art. 

Especially worthy of mention were the solos of Mr, Cari BE. Wuerfel, 
Mr. Hugo Rodeck, Mr. Fred, Seubert, Mr. W. F. Dewey, Miss Hattie 
Gasser, Miss May Russell, Mrs. J. W. Schaufelberger, of Tiffin, Ohio, and 
Miss Mae Parker, of Chicago. 

Mr, Singer sang Schubert's ** Der Wanderer" in a highly artistic man- 
ner, with feeling and expression, his tenor voice being powerful yet flexi- 
ble, sweet and true. De Koven’s “ Little Doris" followed, in lighter 
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vein, howled that Mr, one is éegeed to every variety of musical expres- 
sion 

Mrs. Barden-Colburn’s violin solos were enjoyed and appreciated fully, 
the little lady being recalled after her opening numbers. 

Since his advent in Toledo, Mr. Singer has labored to cultivate a taste 
among the younger musicians of the city for the classical, in the vocal art 
especially and musical matters in general, He has met with well merited 
auecess, and the concerts and recitals frequently given by him tend to 
accomplish the purpose--that of educating the musical public to appreciate 
and enjcy in a measure, at least, true music. 

The excellently arranged program closed with a quartet (“ Bella Fig- 


lia") from “ Rigoletto,”” which was enjoyed immensely. The program 
follows 
Part I, 
Trio, The Fishers" . HH, F, Sharpe 
Misses Russell, Koe hler, Noteman 
Bass solo, “ Armourer’s"’ song from ** Robin Hood" De Koven 
Mr. Carl EB, Wuerfel, 
Soprano solo, *' Thou art mine all’ .. Bradsky 
Miss Gertude Smith, of Norwalk, Ohio 
Tenor acolo, “ Serenade" , . Schubert 
Mr. Hugo Rodeck 
Soprano solo, *‘ Gavotte in Gray”’.... DeKoven 
Miss Kate Koehler. 
, | Mazurka Wieniawski 
Violin solo ; , 
' Melodia Tausig 
Mrs. May Barden ( olburn 
Soprano solo, ** Still wie die Nacht”’.... .... . Bohm 
Miss Hattie Gasser, 
** Der Wanderer . Schubert 
Tenor solo re 
‘Little Doris" A .. see» DeKoven 
Mr, Elvin Singer. 
Parr IL, 
Soprano solo, aria from “ La Sonnambula”’, ae .., Bellini 
Miss May Russell 
Baritone solo, romance from ** Tannhiuser"’ .. Wagner 
Mr. Fred, Seubert, 
Soprano solo, madrigal és Chaminade 
Miss Mary Chase. 
Violin solo, gavot sae . Allen 
Mrs. May Barden-Colburn. 
Soprano solo, canzonet Haydn 
Mrs. ). W Schaufelberger, of Tiffin, Ohio 
Tenor solo, Widmung"’ . ; . Schumann 
Mr. W. F, Dewey. 
Soprano solo, concert polka . Arditi 
Miss Mae Parker, of Cc ‘hice ago. 
Quartet, ** Bella Figlia,” from “ Rigoletto”... sd. ER Verdi 


Duke of Mantua Mr. Elvin Singer. 
Rigoletto Mr, Carl BE, Wuerfel. 
Gilda Miss Hattie Gasser. 
Maddalena . oh Mrs. F, R. Williams. 


ACCOMPANISTS: 
Mrs. Thos, S. Cook and Miss Edith Belford 
>. @.@ 
On last Thursday and Friday evenings Mr. Arthur Kortheuer, a well- 
known piano virtuoso, of Toledo, assisted by Mrs, Kate Wood, gave two 


lectures with piano illustrations 4 la Frank Taft on the compositions listed 
on the program rendered by the Damrosch orchestra the following Satur- 
day evening. This was something new here, and many availed them- 


selves of the opportunity of hearing two such interesting and instructive 
lectures by a person so particularly well fitted to perform the task as is 


Mr, Korthever 
. * . 


The Toledo Harmonic Society will give its closing concert May 31, and 
the Chopin Society expects to appear early in June. 
H. Crossy Ferris, 
+ 


And Finally Marchesi. 
HAVE just read a letter in Tue Musicat Courter of May 
1}, in reply to my !ast, from Mrs. Stub, a pupil of Marchesi. The let- 
ter bears the unmistakable stamp of a true lady. She feels convinced of 
what she writes and desires to defend her teacher, which she does in a 
simple, straightforward manner that I admire. 

However, the letter which this lady quotes of Marchesi does not alter 
the case in the least, as it is no proof; it simply places the madam's word 
in opposition to mine, or statement against statement. As I wrote in 
reply to Acton Horton, a teacher who could stoop to do what she did 
would not hesitate to deny it. Marchesi's letter will bear careful study. 
It was with much pleasure that I saw from the first of her letter that she 
now acknowledges that I did study a short time with her, She denied 
positively ever having heard my name or having had me for a pupil to a 
friend of mine who began studying with her after I left her, and who 
asked about me {rom curiosity to see what madam would say. 

Farther on in the letter madam states ; 

‘Her veice was entirely broken when she came to me. If she had had 
patience and given me time I might have made a singer of her." 

Now, one of these st is absolutely impossible ; either my voice 
was not ‘entirely broken,” or else she never could have made a singer of 
me, I do not comprehend how such a shrewd woman could have made 
the mistake to put two such utterly i patible st side by side. 
very musician and even the voca! teachers of America, upon whom 
Marchesi looks with greatest contempt, know that an entirely broken 
voice can never be made sweet and agreeable to listen to, and such quali- 
ties are necessary to a singer, If the voice has been forced—yes, that 
can often be overcome, and, as Mrs. Stub justly says, it naturally takes a 
longer time to make it pleasing, but an entirely broken voice can never 
be made over, for when the freshness and sweetness of a voice are once 
destroyed it is beyond repair. 

Stili further in the letter Marchesi says: ‘* But one thing I must men- 
tion—the offending manner in which she writes about the death of my 
eldest daughter, Therese, &c. That no lessons could be given under such 
afflicting circumstances fo one ought to find fault with me for.” 

In speaking of the death of her daughter I simply mentioned it as the 
cause of her going away, and | did not find fault with her for not giving 
the lessons then—no one could expect her to give lessons when she was 
away—but when she resumed her lessons and was able to do it and go on 
in the old way it surely would have made her gricf no heavier to have 
said at the beginning of the next month, before we paid, that we would 
have the lessons made up or that we could pay for four lessons less, in- 
stead of ignoring them entirely, and, on the contrary, toward the last of 
the following month making our class lose three lessons more and then 
refusing to make them up when assed to by a member of the class. 

Lastly she says; ‘ Nevertheless I gave all my pupils to understand that 
they might carry the lessons lost to my account.’ This last sentence is 
perfeetly nen-committal; at the same time it seems meant to convey the 
idea that he intended doing something about the lessons, but not that she 
did do anything. Why did she not say she did make up the lessons, or 
that she did not receive money for lessons never given? Because she 
dares hot state something which those pupils in my class might see and 
would know to be false, It is true she did give us to understand by her 











absolute silence on the subject that we might carry the lessons lost to her 
account, or better to the account of profit and loss, the profit to her, the 


loss to us, and that is just what I have been doing—carrying those lessons” 


to her account ever since. 

Mrs. Stub is mistaken in thinking that I ked Marchesi on account 
of her peculiarities; that would indeed be very unjust and in bad taste; no, 
I wrote of her on account of her dishonesty, not her peculiarities, Had 
she not told the falsehood that she dismissed me I should not have written 
about her, but that was a little too much for me to stand, added to the rest; 
so I wrote my letter as a warning to others, and in order to have the 
satisfaction of sending it to ber with my compliments, which I did. 

One point in Mrs. Stub’s letter struck me as very reasonable, 
namely: “ A vocal school is judged by its results as well as any other 
school, &c.”” That is undeniable, and Nevada, Melba, Wyman and the 
others are enchanting singers and artists, but this must be taken into con- 
sideration, that Marchesi has almost all the most beautiful natural voices 
go to her, and especially from this country, and thus she has everything 
in her favor. With exceptionally perfect natural voices to work with 
even poor teachers gain credit for themselves, and with the care which 
Marchesi gives to the registers, clear, distinct vocalization and good trills 
(for which I gave her full credit in my first letter) she cannot fail to make 
singers of those endowed by nature with unusually fine voices, Had 
Viardot, Léonard, La Borde, Arteau and others in Paris those same 
voices to work with they would accomplish at least as much with them, 

Now, I have said and repeated what I have had to say and it is useless 
for me to carry on an argument where it is simply a question of who gets 
the last word. I regret that my original letter was not published in New 
York; those who have been enough interested to read what has fol- 
lowed might better judge of the merits of the case. I wish to thank 
Mrs, Stub for having given Marchesi’s letter to the press, and thanking 
heartily the editors of Tux Musica. Courier for giving a place to my 
letters without shortening or altering them in any way, I am, 

Respectfully, Darstx Winivrep Davinson, 
Oe 


Eimira Echoes. 





May 23, 1892. 
HE musical season in Elmira has been characterized 
by considerable effort in a local way, and by less music than usual 
from foreign artists. 

Early in the year Mr. Albert Morris Bagby gave a reading in the draw- 
ing rooms of Mrs, J, D, Fletcher Slee, upon invitation of Miss Roberts, 
His subject was *‘ An hour with Liszt in Weimar."’ Miss Charlotte Ste- 
vens, of Towanda, and Miss Helen Edsall, of this city, two talented 
pupils of Miss Roberts, gave Liszt numbers on the piano, 

A month later Mr. Bagby and Mr, Arthur Friedheim gave a lecture re- 
cital at Elmira College--subject, *‘ The Three Great Contemporaries” 
(Schumann, Chopin and Liszt), Mr, Friedheim's interpretations were 
greatly enjoyed for their breadth and originality. Particularly admirable 
was his work on some of the Chopin preludes, The one in G major was 
given entirely without use of the pedals, with perfect clearness and legato 
and finest nuances, 

Mr. Edward Dickinson, director of the Elmira College School of Music, 
gave during the winter a series of parlor lectures on the German com- 
posers, He was assisted by his piano pupil, Miss Angie Palmer, and by 
Miss Kate McGuire, soprano. Mr. Dickinson retires from the musical 
directorship of Elmira College this year, and after spending a year 
abroad will accept a chair as musical lecturer in the Oberlin College of 
Music. His place here will be filled by Mr. Mark C, Baker. 

Beyond the public appearances of Miss Palmer and Miss Elsworth, two 
gifted pupils in the Elmira College School of Music, there has been but 
little from which the public could judge of its work. A valuable acquisi- 
tion to the faculty is Miss Broughton, of Berlin, a skilled pianist and 
thorough musician, 

Mrs. Hopekirk was recently heard here ina piano recital, but the audi- 
ence was small and her playing awakened but little interest. 

The only musical club or organization in Elmira is called the Mozart 
Club, the president of which is Miss Alice J. Roberts. Its membership is 
limited to twenty-five and consists of Miss Roberts’ advanced piano pupils, 
The club holds weekly meetings, at which the president usually gives in- 
formal talks on the lives of the composers and their works, special forms 
of composition, &c., after which a musical program is given, Its object 
is purely educational, and the best literary and musical talent in the city 
is also utilized for its purpose. Two weeks ago Miss Anna Stuart read 
before the Mozart Cluba scholarly paper on “‘ The Acoustics of Sound,” 
illustrated by some clever practical experiments, while last week Miss 
Elizabeth Slee gave a very charming talk on ‘‘Some Famous Opera 
Singers.”’ 

On the evening of April 17 Miss Geraldine Morgan gave a thoroughly 
delightful violin recital under the direction of Kappa Sigma Society of 
the college. Much enthusiasm was aroused over her superb rendition of 
an exacting program, which included two movements of Bruchs’ new 
concerto, a Vieuxtemps reverie and a Wieniawski polonaise. Miss Mor- 
gan was assisted by Miss Ellzabeth Slee, soprano, Miss Slee sang 
**Ritorno Vincito,”’ from ‘ Alda,” and Massenet’s elegie with violin 
obligato. This gifted young woman was heard for the first time in con- 
cert since her return from a course of study pursued in New York, Al- 
ways a favorite, her progress was conceded to be truly remarkable, She 
gave Verdi's great solo with unusual intelligence and fine artistic appre- 
ciation, Both young ladies were most enthusiastically received, 

The musical season closed with a particularly brilliant concert, given by 
the Symphony Orchestra, of New York, under the direction of Mr, 
Walter Damrosch, This being the first orchestral concert given in, 
Elmira for several years, the occasion seemed indeed a landmark in our 
musical history, and brought out a cultured and enthusi.stic audience of 
our most representative people, 

The discriminating applause, both as regards the music and its rendition, 
called forth words of commendation from Mr. Damrosch and his men, a 
tribute of which Elmira may feel not a little proud. 

Conspicuous for excellence in a program of marked interest were 
Schubert’s unfinished symphony, an adagio and gavot of Bach and the 
* Tannhiluser” overture, The latter was substituted for the * Rakoczy 
March "’ of Berlioz, by courtesy of Mr. Damrosch and in accordance with 
the request of many music lovers, Though given a masterly interpreta- 
tion, it called forth a war of opinions among our musical critics, who used 
(or misused) the press for their purpose. This warfare lasted a fort- 
night and became in the end so personal that the casual reader would 
have searched in vain for a clue as to whether the issue was political, 
religious or musical. 

Mr. Damrosch's soloist was Miss Irene Pevny, soprano, a brilliant ex- 
ponent of the German school, It is needless to add that on this occasion 
she fully sustained her claim to the enviable position she has won among 
musicians everywhere. The American people are once more indebted 
to Anton Seid! for giving us an opportunity to hear and know the work of 
another most talented soloist. C’gst rour. 


Gilmore at the Garden.—Gilmore opened the Madison 
Square Garden last Monday evening with a popular pro- 
gram. Ida Klein, Campanini and Sartori were the vocal 
soloists. The roof garden is made very attractive by an ex- 
cellent entertainment in which popular performers appear. 














BOSTON NEWS. 


Boston ae Tur M Courrer, | 
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AST Monday evening te Lilian Durell 
Opera Company made its first appearance at the new 
Bowdoin Square Theatre in Thomas’ ** Mignon.’’ 

The principal singers, as we have previously observed, 
were chosen mainly from our local church choirs, Miss 
Durell appearing in the title réle. It is upon the work of 
Miss Durell that we shall specially comment. 

This was her first appearance in serious opera, and never 
before do we remember. so excellent a first. appearance. 
Her voice is beautiful in quality, sympathetic and of great 
power. Her intonation was invariably true, and she used 
it, generally, ina most commendable way. There is ap- 
parently no limit to the range of Miss Durell's voice. 

Twice during the evening she reached Gin alt with the 
most astonishing ease, and her top notes are as agreeable 
as those of the middle and lower registers. Altogether her 
début was a triumph of unusual magnitude. 

A most distinguished audience was most generous with 
its applause, and Miss Durell was literally buried in 
flowers, 

Altogether the opera was satisfactorily given, and follow- 
ing is the complete cast : 





NR ids sat ckcns 8S dha bes ba nws so) hehe ceed baaeanded Miss Lilian Durell 
POs ei cieeiatitis A BERLE U ved oad Ob oye aN eee Miss Louella Wagner 
PS a LRGa sdb d ire gdasds tees ncdicedneadh Gabbe sebeees Miss May Bosley 
I ES is isbn ais Sate kdins ohh ne ababan es detente vines Mr. J, C, Bartlett 
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SI iin HKk seen saben cdat bide dp 40 bap den nes ee Mr Giovanni Ronconi 
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Now that the ‘‘ endowment fund ’’ has become a reality, 
thanks to the generosity of several private citizens of 
Boston, the N. E. Conservatory of Music seems to have en- 
tered upon an era of prosperity. A local interest has 
sprung up, growing daily. Recently the Boston Art Club, 
one of the most widely known of all similar organizations 
in the country, invited the orchestral class organized at 
the conservatory the past winter by Mr. Emil Mahr to give 
a concert in the Art Club Parlors, which proved an immense 
success. This success was, ina large degree, due to the 
patient and well directed labor of the able professor of 
violin at the conservatory, Mr. Mahr, 

The orchestra played : 

Overture, ** Semiramide" 
“Sinfonista,”’ D minor. . . 
CTE RN Erase. ee a eal 

“* Perpetuum Mobile "’ (a!l the violins).............. 0.05666 ccc eee -Bohm 
latermesso, * Rustic Chivaldy*........sssercesvecsseccsvesseves Mascagni 

Between the orchestral numbers several vocal and in- 





strumental selections were given, Miss Perrin, a pupil of - 


Mr. Mahr, displayed great skill and a beautiful tone in her 
performance of Nachez’s ‘‘Danse Tsigane.’’ Miss Mead, a 
pupil of Mr. Schultz, also deserves hearty praise for her 
broad tone and graceful bowing in a couple of ’cello num- 
bers. Miss Adams, a pupil of Mr. Roeder, sang several 
songs, and upon one of which (‘* Chanson Espagnole,”’ by 
her teacher) received enthusiastic applause. Miss Adams 
possesses a voice remarkable for its purity, and great 
hopes are entertained for her future. Every tone given 
was delightful in quality, and in her rendering of the 
various songs this young lady gave unmistakable evi- 
dence of possessing a very musical nature. Miss Bing, a 
pupil of Mr, Rotoli, gave a praiseworthy rendering of an 
aria, the title of which we cannot recall, and the Misses 
Emerson and Battis sang a Handel duet ii excellent tune 
and in a most finished manner. 


ses es 
The Music Hall promenade concerts—such a delightful 


feature of our summer season—begin on Tuesday evening 
next. This year Mr. Adamowski will conduct. 
es. 

The many friends of Mr. Gruenberg will regret to learn 
that he was compelled to decline the offer to act as asso- 
ciate conductor of the ‘‘ Promenades,’’ made him by Mr. 
Ellis, owing to certain unavoidable circumstances. 

His work last season was more than 0 AAT? 


John P, Jackson’s new Book wie P. Jackson’s 
English version of ‘‘The Meistersingers of Nuremburg”’ 
is in press and will shortly appear. It will contain por- 
traits of Richard Wagner and ‘‘ Hans Sachs,’’ and the cover 
will be artistically illustrated. Mr. Jackson is one of the 
best known writers on Wagner and Wagnerian themes and 
this book will surely prove interesting to all lovers of the 
great master and doubly useful to these about to visit 
Bayreuth. 

Adolf Glose.—Mr. Adolf Glose played in Baltimore on 
May 23 and 24 forthe two Garland Orchestral Association 
concerts, receiving double encores both evenings for his 
brilliant playing. He played in Port Chester May 26 and 
plays in Brooklyn June 2 for the Brooklyn Oratorio 
Society (Mr. A. Bower conductor), his second engagement 
this season with that society. On June 24 he plays at the 
Brooklyn Amphion Academy. He has had one of the most 
prosperous seasons and begins next season on September 
15 in Philadelphia with the New York English Ballad Com- 


pany. 
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Wo. G41. 
NEW VORK, WEDNESDAY, JUNE 1, 1808, 
THE MUSICAL COURIER WILL BE PLEASED 
TO ANSWER BY WIRE ANY TELEGRAMS THAT 


ARE RECEIVED INQUIRING AS TO STENCIL 
PIANOS, 

IF A DEALER IS IN COMPETITION WITH A 
STENCIL PIANO IT WILL PAY HIM TO WIRE 
THIS PAPER FOR A DECISION AS TO THE 
LEGITIMACY OF THE INSTRUMENT, 

SO MANY INQUIRIES OF THIS KIND HAVE 
BEEN RECEIVED FROM WIDEAWAKE READERS 
THAT IT IS DEEMED EXPEDIENT TO NOTIFY 


ALL OF THE SUBSCRIBERS AND READERS OF 
THIS PAPER THAT THE INFORMATION IN OUR 
POSSESSION IS AT ALL TIMES AT THEIR DIS- 
POSAL. 

IT MAY HELP YOU TO CLOSE A SALE OR IT 
MAY BE THE CAUSE OF YOUR LOSING A SALE, 
ACCORDING TO CIRCUMSTANCES. 





HE official “opening” of the large and magnifi- 
cent music establishment of Otto Sutro & Co., 
Raltimore, takes place to-day, Last night a reception 
was given to the representatives of the local press, 
One of the editors of THe MusiICAL COURIER also 
attended. 
_s 
E VOLNEY EVERETT has accepted the place of 
traveling representative of Messrs. Sohmer & 
Co. Mr. Everett will remain “on the road” most of 
the time devoting himself exclusively to the whole- 
sale trade of the house, and as he has had many years 
of experience in this particular division of the piano 
trade, there is no doubt that he will make a thorough 
success in his new and congenial situation. 


<*> 


ESPITE the prevailing dullness in Philadelphia 
Messrs, George R, Fleming & Co. succeeded last 
week in disposing of a number of Behr Brothers 
pianos that was probably not equaled by the sales of 
any other high grade piano in that city. This would 
go to show that the instrument has so firm a hold 
upon the appreciation of the citizens of the Brotherly 
Love town that they must have it even in slack times. 


o“~ 


T would not be a surprise to the people who keep 
I the run of the New York retail business to see 
before long a retail wareroom of the Schubert piano 
on Fifth avenue, where a display of all of the styles 
could be made to much greater advantage than in the 
present quarters in the Lincoln Building. The store 
there, which was experimental—for Mr. Duffy is es- 
sentially careful and cautious—has turned out a suc- 
cess, and the increase of business will surely drive 
him into a more pretentious establishment by the 
fall of this year, There are at the present time some 
vacancies on the avenue that would be very suitable 
for his purposes, and the chances are that he will se- 
cure one before the summer is over. 


ONDAY is press day for THE MUSICAL COURIER, | that covers the State of Texas. There may be other 


Monday last was Decoration Day. Decoration 
Day isa holiday. Printers don't work on holidays. 
Therefore we were out one press day. So if you don't 
receive this issue on the usual day you will know it 
was on account of Decoration Day. Day, day. 


or 


T will be inspiring to those agents of the Wissner 
| piano who come to New York during the warm 
weather to visit the big warerooms at Nos, 294, 296 
and 298 Fulton street, Brooklyn, which are among 
the largest piano showrooms in the East. 

Mr. Frank King is home again after having estab- 
lished five new dealerships in New England, perhaps 
the hardest territory that a traveling piano man has 
to work, 

Kw 

HE A. B, Chase piano has come to be one of the 
best sellers in Chicago, that hotbed of competi- 

tion, where it comes into contact with about every 
other inake known in the piano line. Some of the 
best people of the Fair City have purchased them, and 
they have given such unqualified satisfaction that the 
demand for them has brought them to the’position of 
a staple article, the disposition of which depends upon 
the musical appreciation and purse of the purchaser. 


o 

ANY of the very men who but a short while ago 
M were loudly expressing their sympathy with the 
firm of Behning & Son in a crisis of their business that 
was brought about by outside circumstances would 
be now only too glad to proclaim a prosperity equal 
to that of the concern, as managed by Mr. Henry 
Behning, Jr., who has won for himself an enviable 
position among the younger members of the trade 
by his close attention to the affairs of his firm, and 
who has proved that he but needed to be untram- 
meled to make a profitable success, 


o* 


OME musical people who have seen both the Wil- 
cox & White Symphony and the other instruments 
of a similar kind that are exhibited in New York 
within a rifle shot of each other have discovered the 
superiority of the Symphony in tone quality, and if 
ever the Wilcox & White Organ Company should 
secure proper representation in this city instead of 
having their display shunted off to the rear end of an 
unpopular wareroom they would find themselves 
very successful competitors of the other concern, 
which from sheer advantage in location and manage- 
ment now outstrips them, 


aad 


HE coming to New York of Mr, Wm. D. Dutton 
T and his presence as a retail salesman in the 
warerooms of Hardman, Peck & Co, is a significant 
indication of the result of a close business alliance 
with Mr, Leopold Peck. The almost, if not quite, 
complete absorption of the business of Wm, D, Dut- 
ton & Co.(formerly Wm. D. Dutton!& Son) by Mr. 
Peck and his relatives within a short number of years 
should be a warning to other men who are now con- 
nected with him or contemplating connection with 
him in closer relations than those of mere buyer and 
seller, 

If one believes in “ the end justifies the means " 
policy as applied to commercial ethics one cannot but 
admire Mr. Peck’s ability and apparent success in carry- 
ing out his schemes so far as he has gone, but if one 
believes that at least a modicum of human considera- 
tion should pervade the transactions of two men 
dealing together, then one must look in surprise at 
the gullibility of some members of the trade who are 
gradually drifting toward the position of commercial 
slaves to an unmerciful master. So far as is now pub- 
licly known Mr, Peck has his hands and his money 
on business ventures in these places outside of New 
York city—Philadelphia, Detroit, St. Paul, St. Louis, 





Council Bluffs and Chicago, besides the combination 


A Spe t. 
EASE 








points where he virtually covers with his representa- 
tives, but we refrain from mentioning the names of any 
of the firms, since the connection of their names with 
that of Mr. Peck is not calculated to reflect any great 
credit on them, 

Not satisfied with the use of the Hardman piano 
as a means for gaining control of a line of agencies 
in various large cities, Mr. Peck was not long ago 
openly engaged in foisting on his dependants pianos 
made by no less a vile stenciler than the notorious 
Swick. From this he was driven by the open indig- 
nation of his customers and by the exposure of his 
practices in these columns, though it is by no means 
certain that he is not still carrying on the same stencil 
racket under cover, since the prices of these cheap 
boxes are so low that it must be almost impossible 
for him to resist them, knowing little as he does and 
caring little as he does about what the grade is of 
the piano he sells. 

Several instances are on record where he has pur- 
chased pianos from outside parties that he might sup- 
ply his agencies with goods of different prices than 
the Hardman, the last notable instance being a con- 
tract with a house over the Harlem River, which 
almost swamped that concern, since it drove them to 
the purchase of large quantities of material to fill the 
orders, and, when Mr. Peck changed his mind, left 
them with goods on hand that ‘they were obliged to 
sell at a loss, Reference to the contract, of course, 
showed to the poor man for the first time that it was 
a Peck contract—all on one side. Another and a larger 
firm withdrew at the expiration of their agreement, 
after a year’s wrangling over petty charges and re- 
bates and after a vain attempt on the part of Mr. Peck 
to get his clutches on them. Immediately after the 
exposure of the Swick stencil episode he obtained a 
controlling interest in the stock of E. G. Harrington 
& Co., and not content to sell the Harrington pianos 
under their old name—a name well and favorably 
known upon a piano of their grade—he changed to a 
new stencil and is now supplying his men with the 
product of the Harrington factory as a piano of lower 
grade than the Hardman. 

It is not necessary to call attention to Mr. Peck’s 
methods of absorption, they are quite well known to 
those who have had dealings with him, and it is they 
who are chiefly concerned, but it would be well for 
the gentlemen doing business with him in the above 
mentioned cities to give some careful consideration 
to the Philadelphia affair, and to make some very ac- 
curate calculations as to just where they themselves 
stand, not alone at the present moment, but with due 
allowances tor certain contingencies that may arise, 
for Mr, Peck is one of the shrewdest and “ smartest ” 
men in the piano business. 


bl 


HO sold the most pianos at retail during the 
first five months of the year? Was it the 
salesman with the largest personal acquaintance ? 
Was it the salesman who was in touch with the 
greatest number of teachers? Was it the most affa- 
ble or the most serious man? Was it the one who 
paid the greatest amount of commissions or he who 
was reasonably moderate? Was it the man who 
waited for customers, or the one who went out and 
worked? Was it the man who worked on salary or 
the one who worked on salary and commission ? Was 
it the man who received the largest salary that sold 
the greatest value of instruments ? 

Have you decided to increase the salary of the man 
who increased his sales over those for the same 
period last year ? or have you decided to give him a 
commission or percentage on any increase he may 
make over 1891 business during the next few months? 
Isn't it worth while-calculating the actual net sum of 
profits brought you by each man during the last five 
months and then working him harder with a little in- 
ducement for future larger results ? 
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- CHASE BROTHERS PIANO C0, 


MANUFACTURERS 


Grand and Upright Pianos. 


Muskegon, Mich. Grand Rapids, Mich. Chicago II. 


EW W ENGL | N} LARGEST PRODUCING PIANO FACTORIES IN THE WORLD. 
MANUFACTURING THE ENTIRE PIANO, 


Dealers looking for a first-class Piano that will yield a legitimate profit and give perfect satisfaction will be 
| LIVE WORKING AGENTS WANTED. 


amply repaid by a careful investigation, 
NEW ENGLAND PIANO CO.,? **o8sFon Ree” 
"9 BOSTON. 

Warerooms, 157 Tremont St., Boston—98 Fifth Ave., New York. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. MAILED FREE, 262 and 264 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 

Piano Manufacturers. 
LL our Instruments contain the full Iron Frame with the Patent Tuning Pin. The 
greatest invention of the age; any radical changes in the climate, heat or dampness 
cannot affect the standing in tune of our instruments and therefore we challenge the world 

that ours will excel any other. 


AUBURN, N.Y. 


THOMAS MUSIC CO., 843 Broadway, New York, Gen’! Eastern Agents. 


THE VOCALION ORGAN. 


The Most Important and Beautiful Invention In the Musical 
World of the Nineteenth Century. 












































The Music Trade and Profession are invited to hear and inspect this charming instrument 


as now manufactured at WORCESTER, MASS. 





“SNOISIO WNAILAVIG ONY 


FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 


MASON & RISCH, 


EVERY DEALER SHOULD EXAMINE THESE PIANOS AND GET PRICES. 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


Tae STHROING CO. |... cisccin. conten anger | x0x,eornee co, 1 Wabash sv 


FAOTORIES AT DERBY, CONN. 


MEHLIN «<#-s% ROBT. M. WEBB. 
= PIANOS) CLOTH, FELT » 


ARE THE MOST PERFECT, ELEGANT, DURABLE AND FINEST TONED PIANOS IN THE WORLD. 


CONTAINING MORE VALUABLE IMPROVEMENTS THAN ALL OTHERS. 
— MANUFACTURED BY THE— 
& 


CENTURY PIANO COMPARY, 
MINNEAPOLIS FACTORY: MINNEAPOLIS OFFICES AND WAREROOMS PAPER PIANO COVERS— Pat’d March, 1892. 


Cor, Main, Bank and Prince Streets. | CENTURY HALL, cor. Fourth St.and First Ave,, South, 


Maw WORK FACTORY, WAREROOM AND OFFICES: 1352 FULTON STREET, - BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


461, 463, 465, 467 WEST VORTIETH STREET, cor, 10th Avenue, 





UPRIGHTS IN LATEST STYLES 
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WOUDWARU & DHUWN PIANO U* 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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CAPTAIN RUXTON INJURED. 


N Thursday afternoon last Capt. F, Ruxton, of 
0 Chickering & Sons, met with a most unfortunate 
accident while participating in the races of the Country 
Club at Boston, The captain, who is an expert rider, 
was going at full speed over the slippery grass, when 
at a turn in the course the horse in front of him fell. 
As nearly as can be ascertained from eye witnesses, 
he threw his own mount in order to avoid running 
over Mr. Hitchcock, who had fallen, and in doing so he 


struck his head and was afterward trampled on by the | 


two horses as they were struggling to regain their 
feet. 

He was at once removed to the club house in an 
unconscious condition and the physicians have the 
greatest fears for the worse. 

Besides internal injuries, the nature and extent of 
which we do not yet know, he is suffering from con- 
cussion of the brain, 

Up to 8 o'clock on Tuesday morning he had not re- 
gained consciousness, All that medical aid can do 
for him is being done and it is possible that he may 
survive, 

Mr. Ferdinand Meyer left New York for Boston on 
Tuesday afternoon, 


= — —== 


MASON & HAMLIN. 





A Change of Importance. 





HE Mason & Hamlin wholesale trade of the West, 
T Northwest and far West, which for 20 years past 
has been controlled by the Chicago branch of the 
company, will henceforth centre in the Boston house, 
in which the executive department of the firm is 
located. This step was taken after mature con- 
sideration and deliberation with a number of the im- 
portant Western agents, who concluded that it would 
be preferable for the wholesale trade to conduct its 
transactions directly with the Boston offices and 
factory, receiving ehipments directly from head- 
quarters, 

This step will enable Mason & Hamlin, in addition 
to other and various advantages, to untie a consid- 
erable amount of capital which can be used to better 
purposes at the manufacturing end of the constantly 
increasing piano business, It is this special depart- 
ment—the section where upright and grand pianos 
are made—that requires so much concentrated at- 
tention on account of the phenomenal development 
of the trade in these instruments, and Mason & 
Hamlin are compelled to devote all possible time 
and energy to meet the constantly growing demands 
for these beautiful specimens of the piano build- 
er'’s art. 

The Mason & Hamlin organ has attained such 
super-eminence that a mere mention of the name 
suffices to remind the trade and profession of its 
excellence. Those Western dealers handling the 
same can do their business directly now, instead of 
securing any intercession of a branch house. 

The Chicago representation of the Mason & Hamlin 
goods will be in the hands of J. O, Nelson. 

In getting the local Chicago representation of the 
Mason & Ham!in Company Mr. Nelson is to be most 
heartily congratulated, This gentleman has been as- 
sociated with Mason & Hamlin for many years. He 
already has a large retail local business, and it is safe 
to say this will be materially increased by the new 
arrangement, He will operate territory which usu- 
ally goes with a Chicago agency. Altogether the 
future looks very bright for J, O. Nelson, He will 
have suitable quarters somewhere on Wabash ave- 
nue, and will probably start in August. 


A Striking Example of the Advance 


in State Street Frontage, Chicago. 

R. HEALY is not in the habit of taking his 
Knabe and Fischer mixed, but during the recent wet 
weather, following out the time honored maxim ‘‘ any port 
in a storm,’’ he has been dining at the nearest restaurant 
--thatof Chapin & Gore. In course of a conversation with 
Mr. George 8. Chapin, the head of the firm of Chapin & 
Gere, Mr. Healy happening to remark that Chapin & Gore 
once occupied the corner of State and Monroe streets, the 
site of Lyon & Healy's salesrooms, Mr. Chapin responded, 
‘\ Yes, 22 years ago we were paying $700 a year for the cor- 
ner 25 feet and $500 for the next 25 foot lot~you don’t get 


them to-day for much less, I'll warrant,’’ facetiously con- 
cluded Mr, Chapin.* 

As a matter of fact Lyon & Healy are paying over 
twenty-five times'$1,200a year for the 50 feet in question, 
which is the south portion of the 125 feet controlled by 
them. Sometime when the office force have a little leis- 
ure Mr. Healy intends to have the exact ratio of increase 
figured out, 








Gerhard Heintzman Replies. 
Toronto, May 25, 1892. 


| Editors Musical Courter ; 

| YN view of the fact that Mr. Nordheimer’s re- 
ply to my statement as to the past manufacture of the 
Lansdowne and Nordheimer pianos, as it appeared in your 
| issue of the 18th inst., admits all I claimed, I can but re- 
gret that they allowed their first ‘‘ write up’’ to contain 
the uncalled for reference to which I took exception. 

Ere closing the correspondence it is but right that I 
should call attention to what appears to be a difference 
between myself and Dr. Chewett; in point of fact, Dr. 
Chewett’s business connection with me ceased some time 
before the Lansdowne Company was formed or the Lans- 
downe piano manufactured, so that the doctor has very 
properly confined his letter to a statement regarding the 
first pianos manufactured and sold to the Messrs. Nord- 
heimer. 

These instruments were a copy of a Dunham upright 
piano (furnished by Messrs. Nordheimer), but, as already 
stated, the scale and all working drawings were personally 
drawn by me, and I was responsible for the good perform- 
ance of every instrument, the same as with those that 
bore my name, and therefore I am of the opinion that 
were Dr. Chewett a piano manufacturer he would not have 
made his mistaken inference or have expressed himself in 
terms that even appeared to differ from me regarding the 
manufacture of these first pianos. 

Thanking you for your courtesy, I remain, 

Yours very truly, GERHARD HEINTZMAN, 








The Gerhard Heintzman Company. 
A Large Canadian Piano Manufacturing Firm. 
HE MUSICAL COURIER has of late been 


giving some attention to the piano trade, more 
especially as represented in Toronto, and in view of the 
correspondence which has been going on in these columns 
relative to Mr. Gerhard Heintzman we have thought well 





business which that gentleman is engaged in. 

Mr. Heintzman, we find, might almost be termed a ** born’’ 
piano manufacturer, as, while only in the earliest days of 
middle age, he has had 25 years’ experience in the business, 
and 17 of these were on his own account. Many of our readers 
will recollect his identification—as sole manufacturer—with 
the ‘‘ Lansdowne ”’ piano, an instrument which won a name 
in the Canadian market. So greatly was Mr. Heintzman 
encouraged by the success which attended his efforts as a 
manufacturer that he considered himself justified in ex- 
tending his field of operations and after a time he entered 
upon business under the style ‘‘ The Gerhard Heintzman 
Company.”’ 

At that time, as at present, competition was so keen that 
the general trend in business—especially among dealers— 
was to reduce prices, and in order to meet the situation 
the manufacturers in many cases adopted a system of 
petty savings in construction, which in the end militated 
against the reputation of the Canadian trade generally. 
Mr. Heintzman, with a careful eye to the future, determined 
to adopt an entirely different policy and make as his spe- 
cialty the construction of a piano suitable to the highest 
grade of professional trade, i. ¢., perfect as to materials 
used, labor employed and artistic musical tone. He at 
once struck the keynote of success, and the wisdom of his 
judgment is proved by the conditionof his affairs to-day. 

The business of the Gerhard Heintzman Company is con- 
ducted in a four story building, 100x40 feet, situate at 69 
to 75 Sherbourne street, Toronto. The floors are utilized 
as follows : 

1. For veneering and the rough part of case work. 

2. Counting house, private offices, show warerooms, pol- 
ishing, tone regulating and carving rooms. 

3. Case and sounding board making. 

4. Action finishing, regulating and varnishing. 

In the rear of these floors and in separate fireproof build- 
ings are the engine and boiler rooms, the machine room, 
the dry kiln house and two storehouses. 

Large as are these accommodations it is to be seen at a 
glance from the crowded condition of each room and de- 
partment that it is only a matter of months when Mr. 
Heintzman will be compelled to utilize the extra ground 
space which he possesses and enlarge his premises. An- 
other thing abundantly evident is that this house believes 
in the virtues attached to the best materials for the con- 
struction of pianos. Woeds, actions, veneers, &c,, are of 
the finest quality which the most famous dealers can 


supply. 


to make direct personal inquiry as to the nature of the |. 


in the development of a genuinely first-class upright piano 
his encouragement has been so great that he is now draw- 
ing the scale of a grand, which, no doubt, will take high 
rank. 

As instancing the popularity of the instruments turned 
out from this factory it can be stated that, although since 
the inception of the business the employés have been al- 
most constantly working overtime, at this date the office 
holds orders for every piano under construction. The ca- 
pacity of the factory is from 10 to 12 pianos weekly, and 
from 70 to 80 hands are regularly employed. 

The catalogue of the Gerhard Heintzman Company 
shows styles of pianos as follows: 

A and B ‘‘ Boudoir ;’’ C and D, ** Cabinet Grand ; Eand F, 
‘*Fancy Cabinet Grand,” and G ** Ornate Cabinet Grand."’ 
The peculiarity about these instruments is that they pos- 
sess extraordinary power, a rich full tone, sweet and even, 
faultless action, responding readily to the touch, while the 
mechanism is fine, and the designs in cases chaste and 
elegant. All the other elements in the construction, in- 
cluding the supervision of such a capable man as Mr. Ger- 
hard Heintzman, are absolute guaranty of durability. 

The Gerhard Heintzman Company are in the field for the 
highest, and only the highest, grade of business. Their 
operations extend over the entire Dominion. Among some 
of their agencies are the following : 

City warerooms, Gourlay, Winter & Leeming, 
188 Yonge street, Toronto, 


J. L. Orme & Son...... 65k wou -+ee+- Sparks street, Ottawa 
Laurent, Laforce & Bordeau...Notre Dame street, Montreal 
A. Lavigne... ccssccrescessresss swine te eeesee +++++Quebec 
G. A. Le Baron........ Sob gad co bene sees eeeees Sherbrooke 
Flood & Sons.............. pepccesus-..ocgupmeegonn, N, B, 
fe Ee Pee eer) eee eee ee | 
We Graney. © Co iss. cdicbie... diac. «++ Winnipeg, Man. 
Wethe ROCKWON ceive sscconcnssees.,ceccscvesocers Napanee 








MILLER ORCAN NEW STYLE 24i. 
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HE above cut shows one ef our most popular 
styles, It has our newly invented interchangeable 
top, and those who prefer can havea fine French beveled 
mirror instead of the raised panel as shown in the cut. 
The change can be made in a moment; and those who desire 
can have the two kinds, which will enable them to change 
the organ at pleasure. The mirror makes such a change in 
the appearance of the organ that one hardly recognizes it 
as the same instrument. The beveled mirror with elegant 
frame costs $3 extra. Manufactured by the Miller 
Organ Company, Lebanon, Pa. 








—Mr, Wm. W, Wells, of the Emerson Piano Company, passed through 
Néw York city yesterday on his way West. He will visit the principal 
agents of his company between here and Omaha, making a combined 

ess and pleasure trip. 

—We regret to announce the death of Mr. John L, Ebbels, father of 
Mr, A. L. Ebbels, the New York representative of ** Presto.’’ Mr. Ebbels 
“died of old age at Toronto, Canada, where he had lived for many years. 








While Mr. Heintzman has been concentrating his efforts 





|. He was born in Devonshire, England, in November, 1812, and was there- 
fore almost 80 years old. 
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HERE IS A SURPRISE. 
Quimboro and Pilltown Again Heard From. 


Quimnoro, N. Y., May 80, 1892. 





Editors Musical Courier : + 
HAT you will doubtless be surprised to hear 
from me, a total stranger to You in person if notin name, 
goes without saying, but when I tell you that Iam my 
father’s son, I fancy no other explanation is necessary to 
account for such aw intrusion on your very precious time. 

To be sure it was the 29th of October last that my poor 
father, Harvey Hayseed, was laid away at rest in the little 
graveyard that lies atan equal distance between Pilltown 
and Quimboro, but I count on your professed friendship for 
my worthy progenitor to bother you with some of my per- 
sonal troubles and to ask you some delicate and dangerous 
questions. 

First, as to myself. I have the advantage of starting out 
in life with an excellent education, which of course you 
know full my father never had, and in addition to that I 
have had the run of his piano business and knew it fairly 
well. My father always said I talked too much and my 
mother, whose health is most excellent, often bids me keep 
my mouth shut, particularly in the company of my elders 
and strangers. Now, Mr. Editor, I am all for giving Young 
America a chance, and though I am only 22 I think I 
am as good a man as any. I have read everything from 
the Bible to George Moore, and I don’t believe in the instal- 
merit plan, though Quimboro and fate force me to practice it. 

My mother does not know that I’m writing to you, so I 
hope you will consider this letter strictly confidential, for 
you will see later on it contains some business news of 
a peculiarly personal character. Now let me give you a 
synopsis of events which have transpired since*the gov- 
ernor’s—I mean my father’s—decease. 

We still carry the old line of goods, with the same old 


piano you know asa leader, but we have a hard man to 


fight in Peleg Diggs. He always hated my father and has 
transferred that hatred tothe son. He openly avers that 
his father’s death was caused by pop’s—I mean my 
father’s meddling, and swears that pop’s death wasa direct 
visitation from an avenging Providence. 

Peleg is about five years older than Iam, though not so 
strongly built, but he is what they call up here ‘‘sassy”’ 
and has only had a common school education, while I was 
sent to college. He hates me for being a ‘‘ literary dude” 
and he is full of fight, while being just as sly as his father, 
old Jared Diggs. The worst of it is that the Rev. Jabez 
Huldigung, the preacher of Pilltown, has an interest in 
Peleg Diggs’ business, and you know that a clergyman can 
do great harm toa rival business. Well, as I was telling 
you, affairs went on swimmingly. We did a fair business 
up to Christmas, and I know for certain that Diggs had 
much trouble in making favorable sales, 

After the first of the year, however, Preacher Jabez Hul- 
digung got in with Peleg Diggs, and then the fight, an 
underhand one, began and has raged fiercely ever since. 
Let me give you a glimpse at the Pilltown tactics. 

It was one wet February Sunday afternoon that I went 
alone to the little graveyard where lay all that was mortal 
of my poor father. I was busy trying to fix up the grave, 
which had been sadly trampled down by the cats, when I 
heard a sardonic voice say, ‘‘ Good afternoon.”” ‘‘How do 
you do,’’ said I, recognizing the voice as that of Peleg 
Diggs and not even turning around to salute him. 

‘* Mr. Hayseed, I wish to introduce you to some friends 
of mine,’’ continued Diggs, so I had to turn around and I 
was introduced in turn to the Rev. Jabez Huldigung, a lank, 
lean, hypocritical, snivelling, psalm singing humbug, whom 
I despised, and to a trade editor from New York, of idioti- 
cally benevolent appearance, whose name is Thomas Much 
Williams. Mr. Williams edits, I believe, a paper called the 
‘* Weakly Whiskers,’’ devoted to himself, the trade and the 
art of preserving canned vegetables by refrigeration. 

I bowed silently, and must have looked disagreeable at 
being disturbed, for Diggs instantly said, with a hollow 
laugh: ‘Oh, plugging up the guvnor’s planting place, 
Hayseed ?’’ 

This jarred on me frightfully, and I said, in a snappish 
fashion, ‘‘Yes,’’ and humped myself again with my 
spade. 

‘*Well, we won't disturb you at your painful” (here Diggs 
laughed hollower than ever) ‘‘ task. I was just showing 
Brother Williams where my old boy was tucked away, and 
seeing you I brought him over thinking, perhaps, you 
might have an item of news.” 

«Yes, young man,’’ said Mr. Williams, screwing an eye 
and his mouth skyward at the same time; ‘‘ No news is 
better than any news, that’s why the ‘Weakly Whiskers’ 
never had a libel suit so far. It’s first owner, my superior 
—let me see, it must have been back in the fifties—Bill Jag- 
son was his name, took too many liquor men’s ads, and 
nearly ran it to earth, but I may say that my policy of 
moderation, coupled with a delicacy in printing only last 
month’s news, has pulled the ‘Weakly Whiskers’ up to 
nearly its old standard circulation, 268 per week. 

‘Why, do you know that only last week I gave my 


|printer an order of 17 copies above standard (it was a bi- 
‘centennial anniversary), and received a congratulatory 
‘letter from Elliot F, Stephard the very next day, By the 
‘way, that reminds me, Mr. Huldigung, I think that I will 
‘adopt the idea of the ‘Snail in Distress,’ and head every 
copy of the ‘ Weakly Whiskers’ with a text from Scriptures. 
‘Bless the Lord, anyway.” 

Then Mr. Williams removed his hat reverently and bowed 
to his toes, and the early birds of spring made for his lux. 
‘uriant hair and beard as the crow flies for its nest. 

‘Lovely man!” whispered Diggs in an aside to me. 
‘‘And only charges ‘World’ rates—20 cents per half col- 
umn per two issues, It’s delightful to find a man fond of 
the trade and yet getting nothing from it, isn’t it?”’ 

A misty rain was falling and I was loath to linger longer. 
(How my poor old dad—I mean father—would have opened 
his eyes at the fine words I so skillfully use—and correctly, 
too?) 

We all shook hands in a limp fashion, and I hurried home, 
wondering what brought Mr. Williams to Pilltown as the 
guest of Peleg Diggs. Nor was I enlightened when I read 
the announcement in the ‘ Pilltown Plunderer’’ that a dis- 
tinguished literary man would deliver a lecture at the Pill- 
town Lyceum (admission free) in a few days, and would be 
introduced by Preacher Huldigung. 

Of course I went to the lecture, taking my mother, who 
has been sad and dull of late, and I knew she would enjoy 
any break in the monotonous routine of the life of a widow 
of a piano man. 

Pilltown Lyceum was well filled when we arrived, and on 
the platform, besides a table and a pitcher of water, stood 
an upright piano of a dark, forbidding aspect. At7.30P. M. 
(we are early birds up here) out stepped on the platform 
the Rev. Jabez Huldigung, Mr. Thomas Much Williams and, 
of course, Peleg Diggs. 

I was a bit mystified at this and much more when the 
preacher arose and said : 

**Beloved brethren and sisters, I will have the happiness 
after prayer of introducing to your attention Professor 
‘Williams, the erudite ’’ (he called it ** Hairytight’’), ‘* editor 
of the ‘Weakly Whiskers,’ an organ that peals for the rich 
and the poor alike ; an organ thatin these latter days refuses 
ito print the idle rumors of an idle day, but contents itself 
‘with preaching for the good of all, and—well, I must let 
ithe professor have his say. Let us pray.” 

After a short service of praying, in which all joined, 
‘Professor Williams arose, bowed to his toes, and said : 

‘Good people of Pilltown and also of Quimbero—for I 
presume you are all represented—an editor’s life is a diffi- 
cult, a trying one. Often when I arise in the morning I 
isay to myself as I pull on my elastic gaiters: ‘Another 
morning arrived, dear me, another breakfast to eat,’ Then 
iI eat my breakfast, and as I read last week’s ‘Snail in 
‘Distress’ I wonder where all the paper comes from, We 
‘don’t need nearly so much for the ‘Weakly Whiskers.’ 
Then I put on my hat—I always wear my hat inthe streets 
—and go out into the great, great world, teeming with 
humanity, andI wonder where all the people come from. 
Dear me! Oh, it is an awful problem this filling of the 
material needs, this constant, busy clip-clip from con- 
temporaries. 

‘*Why, do you know that when my work of editing the 
‘Weakly Whiskers’ is finished I can hardly wiggle my 
thumb and forefinger, and I use the lightest kind of shears 
at that. As I was saying, friends, the Rev. Jabez Huldi- 
‘gung, your worthy pastor ” (here Professor Williams bowed 
in the direction of the minister, at the same time gently 
ducking his head so as to dodge a bat that was flying 
directly at his beard). 

‘*As I was remarking, your worthy pastor has seen fit to 
allude to the ‘Weakly Whiskers’ in terms of admiration. 
I must say, at the expense of being considered vain, that I 
agree with him. The ‘Weakly Whiskers’ is the only jour- 
nal devoted to the music trades wherein may be found 
carefully and correctly chronicled accounts of last month’s 
occurrences. In this I have no rivals, though Hymen 
Silly’s ‘Nocturnal Bi-Quarterly’ is running me a sharp 
race. Well, I always did like competition. Just to give 
you an instance of my skill in suppressing disagreeable 
items I must tell you of a little incident that occurred last 
week. 

‘‘A man came in the office and tried to sell me the rights 
of an invention that purported to bleach the black keys of 
a piano white, thus saving wear and tear on the instrument 
and doing away altogether with patent tuning devices. 
Now, I’m an authority on bleaching devices, so I told the 
man to sit down while I finished my editorial on the ‘ ad- 
vantages of beet sugar in the treatment of warts.’ Of 
course this impressed the man, as did the old newspepers 
onthe floor. I always keep a lot of old newspapers lying 
about, for it looks editorial, I think. (I buy them second 
hand, for I cut my exchange list down.) 

** Well, I bought the man’s interest in the invention out- 
right (cash, 75 cents), and I was thus enabled to first pub- 
lish to the trade the news. Now if that is not enterprise 


what is? Talk about the young sporting editor ; why, he is 
simply nobody when compared with the judgment of a 





mature man of years like myself. 





** However, I did not intend speaking of myself.’’ Just then 
my mother was seized with a fit of coughing and I had to 
go out to get her a glass of water. When | came back I was 
amazed to hear the tinkling tones of the upright on the 
stage and soon spied Peleg Diggs playing. He was not a 
much better pianist than his father, but he knew all the old 
hymns, and he was playing as I marched up the aisle with 
the glass of water in my hand the ‘Bichloride of Gold 
March.” 

Everybody laughed and I got red and downright mad, but 
what could I say? My father occasionally indulged in a 
drop too much and so do lots of better men. 

Peleg Diggs is too mean to drink and I never tasted 
liquor in my life but once, and then I filled up on apple- 
jack at a spelling bee and had a frightful headache for 
a week afterward. No liquor for me. 

After he had finished playing the march Peleg struck off 
into ‘‘Simply to my boss I cling,’’ but a lot of Blaine men 
in the hall hissed loudly, so he reeled off that merry 
roundelay, ‘‘ Ta-ra-ra, boom-de-ay. After he had finished, 
and the last tones of as miserable a piano as I ever 
heard died away, Professor Williams arose once more and 
said: 

‘The influence of the piano asa civilizing factor is almost 
as great as the washboard. Friends, have you ever stood 
and watched the foamy suds as they careened about a 
washboard? Iam a natural philosopher, and ah! believe 
me when I tell you that soap and music play greater réles 
than the baker in modern civilization. I! only wonder 
where all the soap comes from, dear me! and what does 
become of the pins and pianos? This last remark was 
original with me. I remember well standing in front of 
the Astor Library, before it was built, and watching a cart 
go by loaded to the water’s edge with a square piano (they 
had square pianos you know 45 years ago). As it passed 
from my vision I uttered that ever memorable and now 
famous remark: ‘Where do all the pianos go?’ 

‘*That remark has been paraphrased and repeated a 
million times, but I alone originated it. Is it not a thrilling 
phrase? Why, only the other day it was repeated as if 
original by W. A. R. T, Bathews in his Chicago monthly, 
and begad, sir, I felt like calling him to task for using it 
without quoting his authority. But then the ‘Weakly 
Whiskers’ is averse to quarrel or faultfinding of all sorts ; 
indeed we praise everyone, andI employ a messenger boy 
just to hunt up new amiable adjectives for my editorial 
use. Thus dol subdivide labor and ‘give the worthy em- 
ployment. 

‘But Iam not convergent enough. Let me read to you 
a few bits of wisdom compiled by me in odd moments of 
leisure (usually while I am combing birds’ nests out of my 
beard), which must appeal to you if you are about to pur. 
chase a piano,’”’ ‘So, oh,” I thought, “this, then, is the 
game. My friend Peleg Diggs is pursuing the same tactics 
in inviting trade editors to Pilltown as did his now deceased 
and sly old fox of a parent. But what piano was it that 
was being introduced? That’s what puzzled me. The 
upright on the stage wasn’t a Smiller, It’s tone wasn’t 
bull-like enough, It must be a new stencil.’’ All this I 
thought while the orator ot the evening helped himself to 
a glass of water and dodged two small bats which had 
evidently discovered his winning whiskers. 

‘* Friends,’’ said he, ‘‘1 wish to conclude to-night’s agree 
able reunion—for I call it a reunion, though I have never 
met you before in the capacity of a lecturer—and I do like 
to hear you express your opinions so fearlessly as you did 
to-night, and I do admire your patience in listening to me 
talk about so many interesting things besides myself, 
Friends, just listen to these little nuggets of wisdom : 

‘*1, Purchasers intending to purchase a piano should not 
buy an organ. The two must not be confounded, 

“2, Don’t take music lessons from a pianotuner. He 
might put the piano out of tune on purpose. 

‘*3, Buy your piane direct, not by telegraph. 
is the father of procrastination, 

‘*4. There is no such thing as a stencil piano. 

‘5. Buy of home dealers, for charity begins in the poor. 
house. 

6. This may be superfluous, but I can recommend 
Brother Peleg Diggs as the man from whom to make a 
purchase. Amen.” 


Economy 


So the cat was out of the bag at last and nobody seemed 
to be the wiser. I‘was disgusted, and nudging my mother 
I rose to go, but the Rev. Huldigung said a prayer and then 
everybedy stood up and sang: ‘Flea as a bat to his hairy 
home,”’ so I couldn't go until all was over, What an even 
ing! But my curiosity was at last satisfied about the piano, 
for as everybody went out they were handed a huge bit of 
pasteboard which read as follows: 


THE PIANO Is A 
KAMPSTOOL, 
ONLY FOR SALE ON ANY TERMS AT 
Peiec Dices’, Pitutown, N.Y. 


‘*The Kampstool?”’ said Ito my mother. ‘' The Kamp. 
stool, what piano is that?’’ said my mother to. me,. ‘‘A 
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stencil,’’ said I, as I unhitched the old mare and helped 
mother into the buggy. 

‘*Surely,’’ said my mother, as we drove into the night 
and homewards. 

What is the ‘‘Kampstool’’ piano, Mr. Editor, and is ita 
stencil, and did you ever see a ‘* Kampstool?’’ 

Sincerely and apologetically yours, 
Aanvey Hayseen, Jr. 
P, S.—More later. 


P, S. S ~All this is confidential, remember, 
[Mr, Hayseed, Jr., seems to be a chip of the old 


block,.--Eds, MUSICAL COURIER. | 
Grant Monument Fund. 
R. A. H. FISCHER sends to this office, as 
i treasurer of the committee representing the piano 
and allied trades for the collecting of funds for the Grant 
monument, the following list of subscribers up to date: 


Estey Piano COMPBRY.cccocvcccersesresescoves sseee $50 
MU SPONED cries c coesehcccese? dol ceavres ‘ 10 
J. &C. Fischer...... 0 sess secvecccccscvsvsevsesessrs 850 


Henry Haas & Son......+... 





L. F. Hepburn & Co,.. ebb ee vpeveeces 25 
Lindeman & Sons Piano Company...........-. 50 
POG BR BONG ccc ciccecneccessccevesstevencescssers 75 
Steinway & Sons (additional to $500, Nov. 17, 1885)... 250 
Be, Baits ecees aveta Po ee Pe 25 
Ce, Wes EROTEIOEES oc.0ccr0s.60.008000 bebopegechoess 25 
Krakauer Brothers ay » 0.0 » dibmmix ose ‘ 25 
George Bothner,...... edecdeccossbbecedercentces Me 
Decker & Son... sires off CCG os ee ES 1 
Kranich & Bach.....+... , > Ca tig Hie 5 6S8 Vide boo aD 
N. E. Plana Company... < .cccoor sare reves cagier’ 5 
F. G, Smith sinh a:9 0% 0.0 0One Sp ednd ob odePiderces 50 
Chas. Schirmer.......... Thu eue cde ers concas 4 5 
Strauch Brothers...... ree Ai Vere hsharie Us 2° 
Stuyvesant Piano Company.........+.+.++ tele ewdewes /'' §O 
Wm, E. Wheelock & Co,..... -...ccseeeee 9 ome 150 
Jacob Doll PP Ere > as a adle/hils 00 ee peaen.s 4a 25 
Newby & Evans......... os ; seasne baanas 50 
Behr Brothers & Co,..... 0... . cece ee eees 25 
Ernest Gabler & Brother... ....-scecccseeeseneces ‘ 50 
Musica, Courter Company,.... hs , setig niin 
, Per er. POOP EET Y PEPE E EE . $1,255 


Thanks, and Again, Thanks! 

E have always held the Lewiston, Me.,, 
W * Journal ’’ in the highest esteem, and we are now 
moved to openly declare our admiration for it, because for 
the first time in many weary, weary years of labor in the 
perusal of countless exchanges there comes to us this 
scintillating gem of truth which will make the lives of the 
staff of this paper exceeding happy and will lessen the 
tedium of our contemporaries when they have read it in 
Tue Musicar Courier, 

Behold ! 

Anold violin that awaited a customer three years at Allen's second-hand 
store in Auburn, for which the top price was $3, has just been sold for 50 
cents, Another violin, not as good, which had been in the curiosity shop 
nearly as long and for which the price was 2% cents, Allen recently 
swapped for a snare drum, and then sold the drum the next day for $50, 
Drums are more salable just now than second-hand fiddles, 

But stay! In the short time that it has taken our ex- 
perienced hands to clip this item and paste it on the page 
there comes a vague suspicion that mayhap the Maine man 
may be working some sinister scheme—that he will subse- 
quently report that within the calfskins of that drum 
there will be found a chart that will point out the exact loca- 
tion of the buried treasure of the late Captain Kidd, Or is it 
possible that within its resonant centre there may be found 
inscribed the autograph of the gentleman who, as legend 
hath it, engaged in fistic combat with the deceased William 
Patterson? Again, isit within the realm of conjecture that 
the violin that was sold for 25 cents shall turn out to be an 
Amati Stradivarius made of the wood of Noah's house boat 
or-—but speculation reels with the conception of the possi- 
bilities that our contemporary has opened up to newspaper 
paragraphers by this complete reversal of the time worn, if 
not time honored, romances of the violin. 

Mra, R. W. Brower, a music dealer at Streator, Ill., died in Chicago 
on May 18 of inflammatory rheumatism, 





HE Colby Piano Company have just completed 
Qt some of their new style upright pianos with a 
metal plate containing 10 per cent. aluminum. By 
this they have considerably reduced the weight of the 
plate, while they have secured a greater resistance to 
the tension of the strings. The pianos already com- 
pleted show a decided improvement in richness of 
tone and a prolonged singing quality heretofore un- 
tainable. 


Needham & Bailey Move. 

S an evidence of progress and prosperity the 
A Messrs. Needham & Bailey, piano manufacturers, have 
removed their factory from their limited quarters, No. 24 
Beach street, to the commodious building No. 498 Harrison 
avenue. These conservative but industrious and very 
honorable gentlemen have steadily improved the merit and 
character of their pianos until they are regarded by the 
trade as very superior in every way. With renewed 
facilities and a disposition to produce only the best goods 
they cannot fail ultimately to fill a very first place. They 
have recently manufactured in improved design a very 
elegant mahogany upright, which now adorns the parlor of 
the Copley Square Hotel, and all who have seen it not only 
pronounce it a beauty, but say that it reflects great credit 
upon the makers. 





Mahogany. 
M’ HOGANY is again in fashion. Down in 
Delaware, and for that matter out on Long Island, 
where people do not change their furniture more than 
once in three or four generations, solid mahogany is put to 
base uses, and nobody thinks it out of place. Unconsidered 
old pieces, damaged beyond the marvelous resuscitative 
powers of even the New York cobbler of antiques, would 
fetch a handsome price in this town just for the sake of the 
raw material they contain. The present rage is not only 
for antiques, as everything over 75 years old is called 
by the dealers in such things, but for the durable 
and beautiful wood of which antiques were usually made. 
Almost anything may be counterfeited, but it is not easy 
to reproduce in new wood the rich charm of mahogany 
that has been seasoned by the hearth fires of three gener- 
ations and polished with the loving care that is bestowed 
upon heirlooms. A sideboard top, 2 inches thick, 7 or 8 
feet long and 3 feet wide is not easy to obtain now, though 
such are common enough among the unconsidered antiques 
that are doing duty in obscure kitchens south of Mason 
and Dixon’s line. 

There are, however, many curious misapprehensions 
abroad touching mahogany. One is that the mahogany 
forests are nearly exhausted ; another, that large mahogany 
logs no longer come to this market ; a third, that mahogany 
is scarce in New York; a fourth, that while there is a rage 
for antiques there is a small demand for new mahogany. 
It is true that San Domingo mahogany, which was the 
earliest used, and is, perhaps, the richest in color and figure, 
is comparatively scarce in this market, and comes only in 
small logs, seldom over 12 feet leng and 15 inches in diam- 
eter. The San Domingo forests have been yielding ma- 
hogany ever since Sir Walter Raleigh’s ship carpenters ad- 
mired the wood 300 years ago, but the drain has been con- 
siderable for less than 200 years, Even yet, however, there 
is plenty of large mahogany in the interior of San Domingo, 
and in time it will be brought to market. Capitalists of 
New York have several times been interested in schemes to 
build railways into the interior of the island in order that 
the untouched forests of mahogany may be reached. 

The Mexican and Central American mahogany forests are 
yielding an enormous amount of the wood, and a great 
deal comes from Cuba. The Cuban mahogany is nearly 
equal to that of San Domingo, while much of the Mexican 
jmahogany is finely marked. The Central American ma- 





=" is inferior. 
glimpse of the mahogany docks at the foot of East 





Seventh street will convince anyone that large logs are 
not rare. The Mexican mahogany often comes in legs 3 
feet square and 35 feet long. A log 4 feet square is un- 
usual, though within a year a log 6 feet square came into 
this market. Some of the Mexican logs are 40 feet long, 
and the Cuban often measure 35 feet. 

There is probably more mahogany imported to New York 
now than ever before, and the wood is put to a greater 
variety of uses than at any time since its beauty was first 
discovered to the world. It is true that old mahogany brings 
enormous prices, and that architects eagerly watch the de- 
struction of old buildings for the sake of purchasing stair 
rails and mantelpieces of mahogany for new houses. But 
the gaudy barrooms now so popular demand more new 
mahogany in a year than was ever consumed in a like 
period for the dining tables of our grandfathers, The larg- 
est logs, when not sawed up into veneer, go to make bar 
slabs. They have not the beautiful dark brown richness 
of the earlier sideboards, but they will acquire a good deal 
of it in time if the prohibitionists don’t succeed in splitting 
up bars for firewood. 

Mahogany of the first grain and marking is sawed up 
into veneer at half a dozen saw mills in thistown. Mahog- 
any sawing is a very pretty business, and a mahogany 
sawyer is a well paid man of great skill and long ex- 
perience. He must know whether a log is suitable for 
veneer or slabs; must be able to guess whether its heart 
runs straight or ‘‘dips ;’’ must see far enough into a log 
to decide whether it shall be cut transversely before being 
sawed lengthwise and whether it shall be quartered as oak is 
quartered or sawed straight through with the grain from end 
toend. It has been found that mahogany should not be 
sawed thinner than 26 to the inch, though occasionally it is 
sawed 30 tothe inch. The processof sawing 26 to theinch is 
as nice a one as can well be imagined. It is a species of sur- 
gery that requires a keen instrument, an experienced hand 
and an intelligent mind, A log worth $125 in bulk may be 
sawed so that it shall sell for five times that sum or so that 
it shall be worth not more than $50. 

Mahogany varies in price according to a great variety of 
things. Some fetches so little as 10 cents per square foot, 
while some is as high as 50 cents per square foot. Little of 
the wood brings more than this, though now and then un- 
usually fine mahogany sells at 70 cents per square foot, A 
cargo of 300,000 square feet in squared logs may be worth 
$50,000, The best walnut, now unpopular, fetches more 
than any but the finest mahogany. 

A peculiarly fine effect in mahogany is obtained by saw- 
ing crotches. A piece is sawed just above and just below 
a point where two limbs shoot out on opposite sides. When 
such a piece is properly cut up into veneer, the crotches 
show in beautiful plume-like markings through the middle 
of each sheet.—New York ‘‘ Sun.” 





—Mr. Ben, Starr, of Richmond, Ind., is on his way to Texas on a busi- 
ness trip. 
—Mr. Almond Wood has opened a piano store on a small scale at 
Lyndeham, Ont, 
—M. Steinert & Sons Company, of Boston, have opened a branch house 
at Concord, N, H, 
--E. R. Peacock, the dealer in Story & Clark organs at Mt, Chapel, 
Ind,, has removed to 15 Canal street, 
—On June 1 Geo, F, Nichols opened a music store in Keene, N. H. He 
carries pianos, organs and sewing machines. 
—A line of musical instruments, sheet music and small goods will here- 
after be sold by Mr. H. E. Marshall at Belfast, Me. 
James Mayor, a piano tuner from Kansas City, was one of the nu- 
merous victims of the tornado disaster in Wellington, Kan. 
—Over 700 people ded the opening of J. H. Warner’s store in the 
Lawrence Block at Marlboro, Mass., says the ‘* Times ’’ of that place, 
—S. S. Stewart's ** Banjo and Guitar Journal,’ No, 70, has just been 
received at this office. It contains some excellent music for these instru- 
ments. 
ANTED—A reliable large German manufac.uring concern of mu- 
sical instruments about to establish an American agency needs the 
services of first-class Western salesman, Knowledge of German language 
desired, Address X. A, X.,” care Tue Musicat Courier. 
flagrant young German with experience and good references 
wishes a position as salesman in a music store either in this city or 
in the country. His knowledge of the English language is, however, 
somewhat limited. Address “ K. B.,” care of Tus Musicat Courier. 
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Aloys Brambach. 





From the Dolgeville “ Herald,” 


HE name “ Brambach” is an old and honored 
one in the piano manufacturing industry. 

In this country it has two representatives, Stephan 
Brambach, the distinguished superintendent of one of the 
largest piano factories in New York, a man who is regarded 
as one of the most skilled and expert piano makers in the 
country, and Aloys Brambach, his brother, who is now 
most successfully engaged in manufacturing pianos on his 
own account in New York and who will remove his entire 
plant to Dolgeville as soon as the new factory, now being 
put up for him here, isready for occupany. 

The Brambachs come from Bonn-on-the-Rhine, where 
their father has had for many years a distinguished reputa- 
tion as a piano maker. 

When quite a young man he apprenticed his son Aloys, 
the one who is soon to become a resident of Dolgeville, to 
the celebrated church organ builder Bertran. After two 
years young Aloys returned to his father's business, with 
which he remained till he had thoroughly mastered every 
branch of piano manufacture. 

Then he determined to travel and so went to Scotland 
and later to England. He was with Swan & Pentland in 
Glasgow and with the Groenings at Middlesboro on Tees, 
both leading firms. He was the chief practical manof both 
concerns, conducted their repairing business, which was 
very large, and also acted as chief salesman. 

At the expiration of two years he came to New York and 
was immediately engaged by the Arion Piano Company to 
make their small model piano. Later he traveled for the 
company all over the country and finally reached San Fran- 
cisco, whence he sailed for Australia with a large consign. 
ment of these American pianos. In Australia he opened a 
very successful piano business for the New York house of 
Simpson & Co., which had meanwhile succeeded the Arion 
Piano Company. 

Some time after Mr. Aloys Brambach entered into an 
engagement with W. H, Pauling & Co., the largest firm 
selling pianos and musical instruments in Australia. This 
house keeps as many as 700 pianos in stock at one time, 
which is as much as any firm in the United States carries. 





With the Pauling firm Mr. Brambach acted as salesman 
and head of the manufacturing department. 

During this period he also took an engagement with 
Pleyel, Wolff & Co., the celebrated piano makers of Paris, 
who were pushing their instruments in the antipodes with 
great vigor. For them he traveled all over Australia, New 
Zealand and the East Indies with Henry Ketten, the great 
artist. 

He then returned to Europe, visited his parents and got 
married. 

He, however, did not remain-long in Germany, for he 
had become so attached to Australia that he returned to 
that country, and in Sydney opened warerooms on King 
street, where he sold pianos and organs on his own account. 
He had all the leading makes of German pianos and two 
leading makes of American organs. He became very suc- 
cessful and amassed quite a large sum of money. Un- 
fortunately his children could not stand the climate, and 
so he sold out his business, returned to Europe and later 
came back to New York, where he started in business for 
himself as a manufacturer of pianos. 

WHY MR. BRAMBACH SELECTED DOLGEVILLE. 

In the course of an interview Mr. Brambach said : 

‘*For some time past I have intended to move my 
factory and plant into the country, Several places on the 
main road of the Central were offered us onthe most 





favorable terms, but after looking them over carefully we | 
determined upon Dolgeville. 

‘The location is excellent, and I think as soon as the | 
railroad is running our example will be followed by many | 
other manufacturers. 

**We have made up our mind to make this thing a big 
thing. 

‘*We have started out to make 3,000 pianos a year and if 
we do not we shall be disappointed. 

**We expect to make 1,200 the first year and to employ 
150 men. Before the first year is over we hope to have 250 
men at work. 

**Our idea is to make a very big concern. 
the capital that is needed. 

‘*We are now making about 800 instruments a year. 
Only to-day we received orders from Australia. They are | 
delighted out there with some sample instruments we sent | 
them. } 

‘When I wrote to our correspondents in Melbourne, 





We have all 


Messrs. Wiedemann & Co,, that we intended te move te 
Dolgeville’l was surprised that they knew the place already 
and that Mr. Dolge’s name was quite a household word 
among the leading business men of Melbourne. 

** The stencil on our pianos will be simply ‘ Brambach,’ 
though the business will be run as heretofore in my name, 
A, Brambach, 

‘* We shall exhibit at the Chicago exhibition and show 
the world what fine instruments can be made in Dolgeville,’ 

Mr. Aloys Brambach is a man of education. He has an 
agreeable and manly address, is asplendid business man, 
has made his mark already and is much respected for his 
sterling integrity. 

His wife is not only a very handsome and charming 
woman but a skilled musician. 

Both will form a very welcome addition to our Dolgeville 
society and we have no doubt will, as indeed they should, 
be warmly welcomed. 


C. R. Stevens, of Marietta, Ohio, has started a branch establishment 


| at Beverly ander the management of Mr. J. C. Griggs. 


~Mr. Henry A. Curtis, who sells the “ Euterpe" piano at Red Bank, 
N.J,, has been quite ill, but the Manasquam *' Democrat" asserts that 
he will be better soon, 
C. L. Schuster & Co,, of Holyoke, Mass., 
move into larger quarters at No. 302 High street 
man and Wheelock pianos. 


have found it necessary to 
They handle the Linde 


—Jack Haynes returned on Saturday from a nine days’ trip West, in- 
cluding Chicago, Richmond, Ind.; Pittsburgh, and other points West 


Mr. Haynes took a look over the grourd and believes that the condition of 
trade is encouraging, with no reasons for letting up at all 

~—Martha Brooks is about to open a new music store in the old post 
offi.e building at Walden, N. Y. 

A. L. Hood is manufacturing a violin which contains pieces of old 


wood of various kinds, each piece of which is associated in some manner 


with the early portion of Lis iife.—Marliboro, Mass., ‘ Times,”’ 

If Mr. Hood numbers among these 64 pieces a portion of the shingle 
with which Mr, Hood, Sr,, endeavored to eliminate his musical tendencies 
it is possible that the instrument may turn out a base viol, 

The employés of James M. Starr & Co., the Richmond, Ind , plano 
manufacturers, on Wednesday last, on the occasion of his S0th birthday, 
presented to Mr. Ben, Starr a handsome jeweled watch charm in the 
shape of astar. Mr. Starr was completely surprised, as he had forgotten 
all about his birth or the day of it 

E. C, Albertson, of Bridgeton, N. J., was robbed one day Jast week of 
$24, all the money his safe contained. Mrs, Albertson says that she dis 
tinctly heard the dog bark at the time the thieves were operating, but as 

| the dog was given to the habit no particular attention was paid te him 
We would suggest to Mr. Albertson that he purchase a different kind of a 


dog. 














” PIANOS AND ORGANS, 


MADE BY AND SOLD TO THE TRADE ONLY BY 


GEORGE P. BENT, CHICAGO, ILL.,U.S. A. 


323 to 333 South Canal Street. 
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CATALOGUES FREE. Dealers Wanted in Unocoupied Territory. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
HALLETT & GUMSTON PIANO, «assis sos 


Catalogue and Price List on Application. 





ONCE SAID: “You can fool all the people some of the time and some of 
the people all the time, but you cannot fool all the people all of the time.” 

This is the reason why so many dealers, after trying to sell inferior goods, 
have concluded to buy the old and reliable 

















VIEW OF WIRE, REGULAR FORM, 


SECTIONAL VIEW. 






THE STRANDS AS THEY BREAK. 


SUBERS’ COMPOUND PIANO WIRE. 


LAWRENCE A. SUBERS, Inventor, 
Hotel Kensington, Fifth Ave. and Fifteenth St., New York. 





. A SWEET, SONOROUS TONE OF 
WONDERFUL POWER ENTIRELY 
WITHOUT METALLIC QUALITY 
PRODUCED BY THIS WIRE. . 
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CHICA 
Latest from Our Chicago Representative. 


Cmicaco Orrica Musicar Covnsan, } 
226 Wawasn Avenve, 
Cwicaco, May 28, 1892, ' 


LETTER has been issued from the Mason & 
Hamlin Company in which they announce that the 
wholesale trade, which was formerly carried on from the 
Chieago branch, will in the future be taken charge of by 
the home house in Boston, and that Mr. J, O. Nelson will 
from August 1 have charge of the retail business in and for 
this section of the country. 

The Mason & Hamlin Company give good reasons for 
their move, the main one being an advantage in the price 
of their goods, which the dealer is to have the benefit of, 
and this reason aione should increase their business in the 
West. Mr. J. O. Nelson, who will take charge of the retail 
department in this city, has been for many years the most 
successful salesman the company have had, and he will 





no doubt do as well in the future as in the past. Whether 
he will retain the present location of the warerooms or re- 
move to a location farther south on Wabash avenue is a 


matter to be decided upon inthe future; the chances are 
that Mr. Nelson will move Tarther south. Mr. A. M, Far- 
beaux, who has been in charge of the branch here, will go 


back to his old position with the home house. 
Mr. Adam Schaaf has finished and sold the first piano 
made in his own factory on May street and will how turn 


them out as fast as possible to supply his own needs. I 
spoke some time ago about the negotiations which were in 
progress concerning a fine plat of ground on Monroe street 
at the corner of Centre avenue. This plat is finely located 
in a residence portion of the city, but Mr, Schaaf has suc 
ceeded in seouring it and will soon begin the erection of a 
fine factory building thereon, The ground is 193x64 feet 
in area and not far from his warerooms on West Madison 
street. Mr. Schaaf is still a very young man and with his 
ample means we may expect him to eventually enter into 
the wholesale trade. Still one more piano factory for 
Chicago. 

Messrs. C B. Clemons & Co, since beginning the manu- 
facture of pianos have steadily turned out three per week, 
and have at the present time not one piano of their own 
manufacture left unsold, A new style case is now in work 
which reflects the greatest credit on Mr, C, B. Clemons, 
who has virtually been his own designer. Those under 
way now are of natural colored mahogany. Messrs. 
Clemons & Ce, have steadily adhered to their first idea of 
making their piano as nearly first class as they can possibly 
and, while they have succeeded admirably so far, are con- 
stantly improving the instrument in every way, and Mr. 
Clemons avows that he will not rest contented until he 
accomplishes his purpose fully. 

I see that a Saturday music trade journal published in 
New York has taken the trouble of mentioning the name of 
W.C, Jordan as honoring New York city with a visit, andin 
a separate notice says he is working in the interest of the 
large Chicago store called ‘* The Fair’’ and has bought for 
this store a large number of Swick pianos. This is prob. 
ably one of Mr. Jordan's fairy stories with which he has 
succeeded in victimizing the guileless editor. Those who 
know Mr, Jordan best would be very slow in taking a large 
amount of stock in any representation he might make, and 
it will probably be doing not a few people a real service to 
put them on their guard against any exaggerated tales 
emanating from the gentleman in question, who by the 
way is an exceedingly charming entertainer for about a 
one minute interview, though even that interview might be 
chosen at a very much more opportune time than after his 
victim had retired and was comfortably asleep for the 
night. 

** The Fair,’’ by the way, has been threatening off and on 
now for many years to put a line of pianos on the market 
in addition to their lines of almost everything else, but so 
far they have never done so, and I donot believe any 
reputable maker would dare to supply them, as they have 
avowed their determination to cut the prices of any instru- 
ments they may be able to get, though at the same time 
saying that they would only sell for cash. Swick might of 
course sell to the above named concern, but I think they 
have not bought any Swick pianos yet. If there is any 
merit in a precedent *‘ The Fair’? would never succeed in 
the undertaking because ‘*The Town Market,"’ another 
very large establishment on the West Side, which furnishes 
a house complete from kitchen to parlor, gave up the 
piano business efter trying in vain for many years to make 
ita paying department, Other similar houses have tried 
and only succeeded in satisfying themselves of their folly 
in trying. The truth is that these people are deceived into 
going into the business by an apparent profit, which, taking 
into consideration the large expenses attendant, does not 
exist, and the houses in question will after all labor under 
an additional disadvantage, which even the household goods 
houses did not, in refusing to sell on any terms but cash, 
The houses that have made the'most money in this city in 
the business have done the easiest instalment business. 

That, beautiful example of the printer's art, the ‘ En- 





graver and Printer,’’ published in Boston, in its April num- 


ber pays a fine tribute to the enterprise and taste exhibited | 


by the Manufacturers Piano Company, of this city, relating 
to the general character and ‘get up’’ of their fine new 
catalogue just issued, and in addition to the eulogistic re- 
marks republishes one of the illustrations. 

Now that Mason & Hamlin have made an agency of their 
Chicago house, will young Chickering, who has made so 
good a record in the house for the last year, remain with 
Mr. Nelson or accept another position with a Chicage 
house or go back East? He would be a good man for any 
house to secure. 

According to Mr. W. C. Jordan’s own published cards 
there must be at least two separate concerns, Will C, Jor- 
dan Company and W. C. Jordan Company; each has its own 
side of the card and while the Will C. Jordan Company an- 
nounces an utterly incomprehensible, chaotic mixture of 
businesses the W. C. Jordan Company contents itself with 
simply being (to quote its own face), ‘* manufacturers, 
investments, brokerage,’”’ whatever that may indicate. 
There must also be some five irrepressible Jordans con- 
cected with these two extensive oncerns. There are W. C. 
Jordan, Willis Jordan, Jas. R. Jordan, Will C. Jordan and 
Jim Jordan, and if anyone after studying the literature of 
these Jordans doesn’t conclude that Jordan is a hard road 
to travel, I'll proceed to enlighten anyone interested still 
further. 

The Thompson Music Company are moving into a new 
store at 367 Wabash avenue ; this is almost directly opposite 
to the store of Thomas Floyd-Jones, who is kicking because 
he says he has lost the distinction of being the most south- 
erly store on the avenue. He says the Thompson Com- 
pany are 3 feet farther south. 

The first Conover pianos to be turned out from the Chi- 
cago factory will be brought to the warerooms of the Chi- 
cago Cottage Organ Company the coming week. There 
need be no apprehension that these new Conover pianos 
will not be fully up to the high standard they have always 
attained, as I have a positive assurance from the gentle- 
man at the head of the company that, if possible, they 
mean to surpass all former efforts to increase the merits 
of the instruments in question. 

Messrs. Tryber & Sweetland acknowledge that their busi- 
ness has been affected by the floods and severe storms 
through the West, but everybody knows that this house are 
making fine goods and are thoroughly conscientious in the 
conduct of their business in every way. They can, there. 
fore, depend upon the slackness in their trade to be only 
temporary. 

A new Weber parlor grand now in the warerooms of 
the Manufacturers Piano Company in this city is a charm- 
ing example of what can be done by an artist in the way of 
unique and beautiful case work. The wood used isa fine 
mahogany, the legs and lyre are of solid mahogany of 
beautiful and original design, the whole case is elegantly dec- 
orated with solid carvings, and while I confess my inability 
to an analytical criticism of it as an artistic piece of work, 
I must say it is one of the very handsomest pianos ever 
shown in Chicago. 

Mr, Joseph Bohmann, the musical intrument maker of 
this city, offers a reward for the discovery of the where- 
abouts of about $900 worth of samples which were intrust- 
ed to the care of Mr. Paul Pferdner, or some information 
relating to the present location of Mr. Pferdner. Mr. Boh- 
mann thinks he has reason to believe that there is some- 
thing crooked in Mr. Pferdner’s actions, as he has not heard 
from him now in about five weeks. Mr. Joseph Bohmann’s 
address is 306 State street, Chicago, Ill. 

The Schaff Brothers Company are entirely to rights in 
their new and elegant factory on North Union street, near 
Milwaukee avenue. 

The Schaff piano is making great headway under the in. 
telligent management of Mr. Geo, T. Link, but in addition 
to the management it must be acknowledged that the piano 
itself is worthy of the reputation it is obtaining in the 
trade. Mr. Link began the business with a very limited 
capital, and has several times been offered unlimited cap- 
ital, but prefers to hold the reins in his own hands, and has 
already bought out some other interests in the concern at 
an advance of 50 per cent. above original cost. It must be 
conceded that this is an excellent showing. 

Mr. J. O. Tyler, now with the Ludden & Bates concern, of 
Savannah, Ga., has been engaged by the Story & Clark Or. 
gan Company to fill the position so many years occupied 
by Mr. Phil. Starck. Mr. Tyler is said to be one of the 
brightest young men in the trade, and Messrs. Story & 
Clark being one of the youngest and most enterprising 
houses both parties are to be congratulated. 

* There is a tendency on the part of the public to associate 

the Story & Clark Organ Company with the new piano 
manufacturing concern, Messrs. Starck & Strack. Of 
course that would be a very natural thing to do, Messrs. 
Starck & Strack having been so many years with Messrs, 
Story & Clark. Neither directly nor indirectly is there 
any connection between the two houses, except a friendly 
feeling. 

Mr, I. N, Rice goes to Oregon, Iil., to-morrow, and his 
brother follows immediately, to take charge of the new 
Schaeffer piano factery, which is now in full running order. 
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They expect to be shipping pianos from there shortly, case 
makers and varnishers having been at work for quite a time. 

Mr. and Mrs. John A. Bryant have just returned from a 
trip to the Hot Springs. 

The eatly closing movement, which was to have gone into 
effect to-day, has from some cause been delayed. I think one 
house refused toclose until about the second or third Satur- 
day inJune. Those who signed this agreement to close did 
sowith the tacit understanding that all would agree to it. 

Kayne & Hansom, music dealers, purchased from a foreigner a violin 
which proves to be of great value. Both were ignorant of its value at the 
time and it changed hands for a small sum. The first offer of $100 opened 
the eyes of the present owners and close inspection of the violin revealed 
inside the date 1721, which was the year of its manufacture. Investiga- 
tion shows that only six were turned out that year, two of which have been 
burned, two are in the handsof large music firms and two are missing, 
one of which has turned up here. A representative of a Minneapolis 
music house has just offered $3,000 for the violin, It is claimed that Lyon 
& Healy, of Chicago, paid $10,000 for one just like it. 

This extract from some newspaper is, so far as Lyon & 
Healy are concerned, a ‘‘fake,’’ and has had the offect of 
inducing 100 people who have a bogus “Strad” with a 
bogus label of 1721 in it writing to Lyon & Healy offering 
to sell such an instrument. One gentleman who brought 
in an instrument with a similar label was somewhat sur- 
prised’ when told ‘that the violin offered for their inspec- 
tion was worth about $3. 

In town this week were: Mr. Henry Behr, of New York ; 
Mr. Harry Raymore, of Erie, Pa.; Mr. Hampton L. Story, 
of San Diego, Cal.; Mr. P. J. Gildemeester, of New York ; 
Mr. C, W. Marvin, of Detroit, Mich,; Mr. Theo Pfafflin, of 
New York ; Maj. E. C. Kohn, Des Moines, Ia.; Mr. C. A. O. 
Houghton, New York; Mr. Sam Hamilton, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Mr. Jack Haynes, New York ; Mr. W. F. Frederick, Union- 
town, Pa.; Mr. W. B. Tremaine, New York. 
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Orwell H. Needham, M.D, 
RWELL HARRISON NEEDHAM, M. D. 


was born June 21, 1821, at Sardinia, N. Y. Hestudied 
medicine at Buffalo, N. Y., and Chicago, Ill., and was 
graduated at Castleton, (Vt.) Medical College. He served 
as house physician of Buffalo or Erie County Almshouse, 
under Dr. Austin Flint, in whose family he became an 
honored friend. 

Dr. Needham came to New York city in 1850, wliere he 
practiced and managed several drug stores. But, like his 
elder brother Elias, Parkman Needham, of organ fame, he 
was of an inventive and mechanical turn. As an inventor 
he achieved an early success in the conception of the bel- 
lows breast pump. The instrument he devised was a great 
and novel advance in that line on any previous attempt, 
and made his name familiar in the drug business, The 
supply and development of the breast pump and of various 
other devices*in the druggist’s sundry line occupied his 
attention for many years and ultimately led to ventures in 
other kinds of business. 

In later life he became much interested in the plans of 
his brother Elias in the development of musical instru- 
ments, When E. P. Needham was at work embodying his 
idea of perforated paper automatic instruments Orwell’s 
ingenuity frequently served him with auxiliary devices, 


‘and patents in this line were in several instances taken by 


the younger brother. One of his latest efforts was a grand 
conception of an orchestrion to combine the organ, piano, 
violin and other instruments ; and upon this he worked till 
failing health compelled him to abandon it, with the satis. 
faction of some very successful, though incomplete, experi- 
ments. The doctor lost his wife and two children years 
ago, and leaves no immediate family ; but his genial man- 
ners and Conversational graces had endeared him toa large 
circle of acquaintances. He resided with his brother’s 
family, at whose house his death occurred Sunday evening, 
May 22, 1892, after a long and patiently borne illness. The 
funeral services took place last Wednesday, 





»-J, Burns Brown, Eastern representative for the A. B. Chase Company, 
departed Monday night for Baltimore to attend the opening of Otto 
Sutro's new piano warerooms, 

~-A letter received from J. W. Couf'er, dated at Liverpool, announces a 
safe termination of what was not a particularly pleasant trip, owing to an 
aggravating case of seasickness which lasted some five days. 

Manis Hyams, an instalment watch man, with an office in the Domes- 
tie Building, New York, proposes to add pianos to his general brokerage 
business. 

—Notice has been given by James Pearce, dealer in musical instruments, 
of Yonkers, N. Y., of the transfer of his business to Ella G. Pearce. 

—C. L, Schuster & Co., piano dealers, of Haverhill, Mass,, formerly lo- 
cated at 308 High street, have removed to 305 High Street, owing to the 
rapid increase in their business, the former quarters being too small, 

—The wife of W. E, Hoffman, a piano dealer of Millersburg, Ohio, was 
very seriously injured May 20 by being thrown from a carriage, and re- 
ceived among other injuries a broken arm, 

_ ~Owing to the efforts of Mr. H. B. Odenkirk, of the musical instrument 
firm of Odenkirk & McClaren, of Wooster, Ohio, Mr. E. Wilson, formerly 
owner of a Boston piano factory, has been visiting there with a view of 
locating. j 
ANTED—Capable, intelligent, experienced correspondent wanted 
WwW by a large piano and organ house in the Northwest. “Answer 
M. P., care of this paper. ; 
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BROTHERS ! 


"Os IN EVERY RESPECT. 











“+. APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE, -+— p> 


Wos. 34 & 36 UNIVERSITY PLACH, NHW YORE. 





NOMINATION ir ies °wnere to yet your supply 


Drums? Not much time for thinking. We make the best there is at 
the proper prices and are ready to serve you. Let us convince you how 
well we know our business. We lead in this line. 


EXCELSIOR DRUM WORKS, 


A. G. SOISTMANN, 923 LOCUST STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
MANaceR, NEW CATALOGUE 1S READY. 


+ « Phe Il)issenharter « . 
AMERICAN EXCELSIOR SOLO AND MILITARY BAND INSTRUMENTS. 
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MANUFACTURED [2 / > FACTORY: | 
she i 204,206, 208 E. 28d St. | 
Harry Coleman, ns oes 
$< sia | 
| 


ALSO ONLY PUBLISHER OF THE COMPLETE SERIES OF LANGEY TUTORS FOR EVERY | 
ORCHESTRAL OR BAND INSTRUMENT IN COMMON USE. 


These valuable works have been recently revised and enlarged by the author, and although the books have been | 
increased one-fourth in size and more than doubled in value the price remains the same— 


ONE DOLLAR. 
Address all Correspondence to HARRY COLEMAN, 228 North Ninth St., Philadeiphia, Pa. 


CAUTION.,-—Every Tutor written by Otto Langey in this country, and every one he has revised and written an 
Appendix for, will contain his portrait on the title page as a guaranty of genuineness. 


AUCUST POLLMANN, 
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Brass Band 
Instruments, String 
Band Instruments, Ac- 

cordions, Harmonicas, Strings, 

&c. The Celebrated Pollmann Banjos, 
Guitars, Mandolins and Violins, The elegant 
new patented Mandoliv Banjo, as per cut, The most 
beautiful finish, sweetest tone and easiest string instrument 
to learn to play on yet manufactured. Patented May 3, 1887. 


10 & 72 Franklin St., ‘sr.assay, Mew York City. 


DIAMOND HARD OIL POLISH. 


Registered. First Premium Connecticut State Fair, 1890 and 1891. 


For Polishing Pianos, Organs, Mantels and Furniture of All Kinds. 


Wonderful. Works like magic. Anyone can use it, Does no damage. 
Leaves a perfect, brilliant finish. Try a bottle. Nothing like it. 
Warranted not to gum or hold the dust. Manufactured by 


HARTFORD DIAMOND POLISH CO., 155 Main St., HARTFORD, CONN. 
N. B,—Apply at once for agency. Territory being rapidly taken 


THE GORNETT PIANO Co,, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


UPRIGHT PIANOS, 











525, 527, 529, 531 W. 24th STREET, NEW YORK. 


KRAKAUER BROS, 
PIANOS. _ 


Factory and Warerooms : 169 and 16] E 126th Street, NEW YORK, 





22 & 24 East Baltimore St., Baltimore. 


HIGH 
The FLeCocodd siwi 

NEW 
UPRIGHT PIANOS SCALE. 


Excel in Tone, Touch, Design, Workmanship and Durability. 
FOR CATALOGUES AND TERRITORY ADDRESS 


THE PRESCOTT PIANO CO., “2 


CONCORD, 


WEHLE 


LURCH PIANO CO., | 


Fourth Ave., cor. Twenty-fifth St, New York. 


We have a large stock of Square Pianos of all prominent makers, in first class condition, on hand for the 
trade at low figures, Also a iarge stock of Carved Legs ready for use. Should you require anything of this 
kind it will pay you to call. 


SUMMIT ME'G. CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO COVERS 


In Plush, Felt, Fleece, Gossamer and Rubber, 
PIANO STOOLS. 
SILK AND PLUSH SCARFS. 
Lambrequins. Curtains. Portieres, 


13 EAST 17th STREET, 
NEW YORK. 

















Ret. Broadway and Fifth Ave. 








HUGO KRAEMER, Proprietor 








A. NILSON & CO., 


No. 29 Tenth Avenue, 


NEW YORE. 
The Finest Grade Medium Priced 


PIANO 


Now in the market, 


1120 Chestnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BOOSEY & C0.’S 


‘Brass Instruments, 





WITH 


| 
DEALERS WILL DO WELL TO INVESTIGATE, | "a*#n* Compensating Pistons, 


Mpceaagehs BRASS VALVE INSTRUMENTS 
IN THE WORLD. 
Bed w. pg gd & CO., Agents, 


nion Square, kK. 
AB ried and — | So oo sr oe 


PIANOFORTES. 


These Instruments have been before the public for 
| mearly fifty years, and upon their excellence alone | 
| bave attained ao 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE 


| Which establishes them as UNEQUALED in Tone, | 
h, Workmanship and Durability. 




















! 
| 
} 
| 
| 


| Brexy Prano Futtry Wansantap ror Five Years, ; 


WM. KNABE & CO. 


WAREROOMS: 
148 Fifth Ave., near 20th St., 
NEW YORK. 


817 Market Space. Washington, D. C. 





Upright Piano Actions, 


| 
| MANUFACTURERS OF 
| STATE ST., CAMBRIOGEPORT. MASS. 
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About Philadelphia. 
REPRESENTATIVE of Tue Muscat Cov- 


ater had occasion one day this last week to visit 
Philadelphia. It was not the first time by a long way, but 
this special occasion was noticeable for an apathy in connec- 
tion with the business on Piano Row that was simply appall- 
ing, and no one seemed to know the cause. 

Business was fairly good in other lines, judging from the 
activity of pedestrians on Chestnut, Market and other 
streets, but they stuck to the shady side of the street, and 
unfortunately for the piano men, with but few excep- 
tions, they are all where they yet the full force of the 
sun, especially in the afternoon, and that may possibly ac- 
count for the deserted condition of their side of the way, 
for on this day the sun was just boiling down, and it was 
a matter of good judgment on the part of the Philadelphian 
to remain in the shade and keep cool and wait for a more 
favorable time for looking at pianos. 

One dealer grimly remarked that he had sold a second- 
hand cabinet organ; anyway, this was 3 P.M. Later re- 
turns may have swelled his sales and changed the record, 
but the chances are he didn’t sell another instrument, and 
his experience, slightly modified, will answer for all. 

In some directions the piano men of Philadelphia are 
pushing ahead and makiogg themselves known. They are 
generally good advertisers, and originate schemes calling 
attention to their wares which are clever. 

Not long since a cake walk was held in which one of the 
piano manufacturers took interest enough to donate a piano 
as first prize. 

The value and beauty of the instrument created quite a 
sensation, and as an advertising scheme resulted in some 
benefit for that make of pianos. 

The senior member of a prominent piano house on the 
row was standing outside the store admiring the show win- 
dow, when his pocketbook, containing $145, slipped from 
his inside vest pocket to the sidewalk. 

The loss was not noticed and after a few minutes he 
As itso happened one of the em- 
ployés connected with his establishment came out about 
that time, and glancing down discovered the book and 
quietly transferred it from the sidewalk to his pocket and 


passed into the store. 


rushed back into the store toexamine hisfind, The amount 
of money paralyzed him, and, what wasso singular in con- 


. nection with the affair, not a card or scrap of paper con- 


taining a name or in any manner furnishing a clue to the 
owner was visible. The money was counted in the pres- 
ence of a reliable witness, and that with the pocketbook 
sealed in an envelope and put in the safe and an advertise- 
ment for owner placed in one of the leading daily papers. 
Owners of lost pocketbooks came in by the score, but not 
the right one. 

The matter went along several days and the finder was 
thinking how much better it was to be born lucky than 
handsome, when, in talking with his employer, he hap- 
pened to remark that it was singular no one had called 
who was entitled to the pocketbook he had found. 

‘Did you find a pocketbook ?’’ said the gentleman. 

** Yes, a valuable one.”’ 

‘Contain money?” 

“ Ves.”’ 

**One hundred and forty-five dollars ?’’ 

* Yes.” 

* Well, I guess that’s mine, young man,” and then he de- 
scribed the pocketbook and how he thought he had lost it, 
but was feeling a little mortified over his carelessness and 
made up his mind to say nothing. 

The recovery was a matter of mutual satisfaction to both 
employer and employé. 

Last Friday, the 20th, one of the hustlers connected with 
Piano Row wanted to examine some advertising spaces on 
fences and bill boards valued at $5,000 which were located 
between Philadelphia and New York, and in order to do so 
took a good team and landau and started out to drive the 
distance. 

The first stop was at Trenton, and it will be remembered 
that on this particular Friday it rained at a tremendous rate 
all day long. 

There is a peculiar clay soil about Trenton, which when 
wet becomes of about the consistency and looks like red 
paint, and when our hustler had plowed through rain and 
mud in measuring a few fences what “sand” he had when 
starting on his ride was pretty thoroughly washed out, and 
in its place was an artistic covering of Jersey clay. 

He stuck to his purpose, however, in spite of the very 
disagreeable weather, which continued to the end of the 
journey, At New Brunswick a relay of horses had been 
telegraphed for, and the travelers brought up in Jersey City 
on Saturday 7 P. M,, weary, wet and mighty glad it was 
ever, 

This advertising on barns, fences and spaces of like na- 
ture is a business arrangement of more magnitude than 
would be at first supposed. 

There is a commercial value on all these spaces within 
sight of railroads, and leases for terms of years are as 
eagerly sought after by the advertiser as they are willingly 
given by the owner of the property, and the income to the 
latter amounts to a rental which is in many cases, where 
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your file or else write to them for a catalogue. 
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F you have carefully studied the two cuts of Strich & Zeidler uprights that have been published 


in previous issues you will be additionally interested in looking at this one. If you have not you should refer to 


























the space is large, a very substantial addition to the yearly 
income. And, furthermore, it keeps the buildings well 
painted, which is worth something—not always, perhaps, 
painted in that modest, refined style so pleasing to the eye, 
but businesslike, as it were, although there must be an air 
of monotony to the good peoplo of the place in gazing con- 
tinually on some specially fine grades of liver pills, &c. 


Covers for Summer Storage. 
New York, May 1, 1892. 

W* beg to call your attention to our fitted 

upright and grand covers, made of the very best 
solarized and vulcanized tubber. These covers envelop 
the instrument entirely, front, back and sides, and are an 
absolute protection against dampness, moths, &c.; they 
preserve the instrument and are the model storage cover. 

These covers are also very desirable for the sea shore, 
for yachts, for steamers, &c., as we make them with 
buttons in front like a coat, and if the instrument is to be 
used all that is necessary is to unbutton the front and 
throw the sides back like a curtain. The cover stays on 
the instrument without removing. We make these covers 
for all the first-class piano houses like Messrs. Chickering, 
Steinway, Weber, &c., and have supplied a great many 
club houses and hotels with them. 

Our Mr. Hugo Kraemer gives personal supervision to this 
department, and with our excellent facilities we guarantee 
a perfect fit and promptest delivery. Orders by mail at- 
tended to at once and patterns taken at residence or out of 
town, if so desired. We hope to be favored with a call or 
will send samples and price by one of our salesmen. 

Yours respectfully, 
SUMMIT MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
13 East Seventeenth street, New York. 
Huco KRAEMER, Proprietor. 








Suing Boliman. 


Professor Robyn to Sue Boliman Brothers for Royal- 
ties on “* You.” 


SUIT will be filed in the Cireuit Court of 

this city to-day that will claim the attention of the 
American musical world, The litigation involves what is 
pronounced by musical journals to be the most popular 
American ballad, Prof. Alfred G. Robyn, the well-known 
composer of this city, has instructed his attorney, M. B. 
Jonas, to commence legal proceedings against Bollman 
Brothers, the music dealers, at once. In the first suit dam- 
ages of $25,000 will be asked, but the litigation will not 
end there. It is charged that royalties for that amount are 
due on Professor Robyn's celebrated song, ‘‘You.’’ After 
the damage suit has been filed the composer will take 
legal measures for the recovery of the electrotyped plates 
from which thousands of copies of the ballad have been 
struck off, 

Professor Robyn stated te a ‘* Globe-Democrat”’ reporter 
yesterday that it was acivil action based on alleged breach 
of contract. For a year he had repeatedly asked Bollman 
Brothers to make a return of the number of copies of 
"You" issued, and this they had persistently refused to 
do. One member of the firm, who claimed that they kept 
no record of the issue or sales, gave him an estimate which 
was greatly at variance with that of a clerk, and Professor 
Robyn says both were ridiculously incorrect. He took oc- 








casion last year, in an extended trip among some of the 





great musical centres of the world, to get data about the 
ballad, and his information, he said, justified him in claim- 
ing that 350,000 copies had been circulated. He hada 
written contract, he claims, granting him a royalty of 20 
per cent. or 7 cents on each copy of the song. He was also 
to receive 15 cents royalty on each transcription for use of 
the piano. The prices of the music are 35 cents and 75 
cents respectively. He stated that since 1884, when it was 
published, he had only received $92 from the firm, and that 
one of the Messrs, Bollman maintained that there was no 
written agreement until the contract was produced.—St. 


Louis ‘* Globe-Democrat.”’ 
0* E of the large German (Markneukirchen) 
musical instrument manufacturing firms, which is 
about to establish a branch house in the United States, re- 
quires the service of a thorough, reliable and experienced 
traveling man who understands the musical merchandise 
jobbing trade of this country. Applicants with references 
can address G.M., care of Tue Musica Courter, 19 Union 
square, New York. 








Wanted. 





Going for Jackson. 
IANOS sometimes make music for the courts. At any 
rate that has been the case with one sold by G. W. Jackson to James 
M. Richardson about two years ago. 

The purchaser paid $150 on the instrument and after having it a year or 
more rented it for $4 a month and had it moved from his home. Mr. 
Jackson failed to find out from Richardson what had become of the piano 
and after having lted with 1 relative to the matter he had 
Richardson arrested for grand larceny, This case was very soon dropped, 
but not until Richardson had been five hours in jail awaiting the approv- 
ing of his bond. 

This imprisonment produced music in his soul, but it was all set to the 
jingling notes of retribution. 

He instituted a suit against Jackson for $1,500 d 
prosecution. 

It was the trial of this case which occupied the time of Judge Hunt and 
a jury all of yesterday. 

The testimony in behalf of the plaintiff was to the effect that Jackson 
had no ground to prefer the charge of grand larceny against him. The 
defense offered the evidence of several witnesses, including County At- 
torney Nolan, showing that Jackson had exercised reasonable caution in 
bringing the criminal action against Richardson and believed that he was 
justitied in bringing it. 

Merry war both in the evidence and the arguments waged around the 
word “ malicious.” 

As to whether or not the word belongs to the prosecution instituted by 
Jack against Richard will be determined by the jury to-morrow, 
The evidence was all in and the arguments completed yesterday, but 
Judge Hunt deferred instructing the jury until Monday.—Helena ( Mon.) 
“Journal,” 
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~Musical dealers who are enthusiastic on the question of baseball will be 
interested td learn that Samuel Austin, of the New England Piano Com- 
pany, Roxbury, Mass., who pitched for the Southbridge and New Eng- 
land Piano Company's nines, is negotiating for an engagement witha pro- 
fessional team. 

—Patents granted May 17, 1892: 


Music rest or holder...... ass dues Rothschild & Van Cott ..... No. 475,249 
Music deak..,.. .i.s.e-+ns- awe, My RTO §dawdiny.. eke 475,126 
Mechanical musical instrument..,F. Pietschmann............ aos 475,999 
Organ stop action ............... 2. We FIGURE ig. . dss in. - des Bs. 474,881 
BOG cicet dsadeusaesdecetucsct i, We WES pans Venda ace: beaaends 474,827 
Piano tone sustainer... ... ..... Di TRON io cin sasiestis setae 474,990 


—A new piano manufacturing concern is soon to locate at No. 91 John 
street. Lockwood, Evans & Co, is the name of the company, which 
is an outgrowth of the Knecht & Lockwood who for the past few years 
have been conducting a similar line of business in the small white factory 
adjacent to the Yost Writing Machine Company in the West End. Mr. 
Evans is a Western man who has recently become a member of the con- 
cern, He is understood to have advanced capital for the extension of the 
business, It is also proposed to organize a joint stock company at an 
early date,— Bridgeport ‘ Farmer.” 
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STRICH & ZEIDLER, .° 2 74%°Cs..°. 
BF WASLE 2 | 


6 Fourth Ave., New York, MANUFACTURERS OF 


F. BESSON & 0o,,|175 &177 Hester Street, PIANOFORTE 


LONDON, ENGLAND. 


Prototype Band Instruments, the Easiest Blowing and Most Perfect Instruments on Earth. COR. MOTT 8T., 

Bana and Orchestra Music, both Foreign and Domestic, madea of, and for its completeness in S 
this line and music for different instr . i . 
ep a priced waa — my house stands unapproached in thiscountry. Catalogues will N E Ww yo bo K. ED 

Musical Merchandise Department, Wholesale and Retail, complete in all its appointments, E 
thing isimported and purchased Taees and coe goods of the finest quality 


only. My Smarrucoeiind aed ditties exe cabeoOhedeed ts us the Wace Gros eoenailiae, IMPORTANT TO PIANO DEALE RSs! 


Some of the Many Specialties I represent: E, Ritrersnavusen (Berlin), Boehm System Flutes; 
Covuin-Maezzin, Paris, Celebrated Violins, Violas and "Cellos; Burrat Panis (Evette & Schaeffer), Reed loswe: 
ments, Over 1,000 Instruments constantly in stock. THE LATEST INVENTION. 


Peccatte (Paris) and Suess Celebrated Violin Bows. 
An Adjustable Piano Mute 


B E R T E L ] N G 'S N E W Sy Oo L Oo B b C LA R | N E 2 om that can be attached to any Upright Piano without in the least affecting the instrument or marring ites appear- 


ance. It combines all the good qualities and is superior to all of the so-called ‘‘ Harp Stops,"’ “Soft Stopa,”* 


‘Piano Mufflers,” *‘ Bell Stops,” ** Piano Dampers" and other contrivances for softening the tones of the Plane. 
Indorsed by the leading Artists and Teachers; Wm. Mason, A, R, Parsons, S. B. Mills, Dudley Buck, 
Alexander Lambert, Max Liebling, F. Von Inten, S, N. Penfield, of New York; Dr. F. Ziegfeld, Wm. H. Sher- 
wood, Emil Liebling, John J. Hattstaedt, Dr. H, S. Perkins, W. S. B. Mathews, of Chicago; J. C. Fillmore, of we 
Milwaukee; Ernest Perabo, of Boston, and many others, 























Paths a vom nant a8 ee ee Flutes a Specialty, For further particulars and information address 
nstruments in Existence. tmost Satisfaction Guaranteed. Correspondence Solicited co 
Established 1848. T. BERTELING & OO., 177 Bowery, New York, U. 8. A. THE FREIDENRICH PIANO MUTE sia 


10 E. 15th STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


JAMES ABBOTT & SONS, Where THE MUSICAL WORLD 


knows the Music Publishing House of 


MANUFACTURERS OF Do You Find c ARL STMO Music Dealer to the Court, 
y 








Berlin, S. W., Germany. 
] . S _ ( ASS AC IONS the best Markgrafenstr. 21, Known all over Europe, 
Selection of There you can find more than 700 works published 
for the organ. Hiscatalogue of publications alsoembraces 


FOR UPRIGHT PIANOS. Music a great number of the best works of Wilh. Berger, 


Niels W. Gade, Emil Hartmann, Arno Kleffel, Herm. 


FORT LEE, a" NEW JERSEY. TO ee Re at trieeeieh Rane tam inne to hee a 




















MOUSE PROOF | Cabinet Organ! Wein uiesZareabayyeicrsie” Aouor enor. 
RW. TANNER & SON, SoD oda Fea RISK A CENT. | 
nail | : 
ti Invest it in a U. 8. 
Postal Card and wri 
eagee. vane IN | ml to es io er 
° | and Prices of the 
| ALBANY, N. ¥. | 
| > Send for Catalogue. WEAVER 
Ce | ORGANS, 





We may be able toheip 
you to an organ that 


ORGAN PIPEes. 


Wood and Metal. ... . Flue and Reed. ... . Voloed or Unvoiced. 
Front Pipes Decorated in the Highest Style of the Art. 


PIP Ht ORGAN MATERIALS. 


Keys, Pedals, Action Parts, Wires, &c. Al! guaranteed strictly first class. 


will stand the test of 
the sharpest competi- 
tian at a price that will 











make it profitable for 


FAMOUS ¢¢ 99 you to handle it. 











SAMUEL PIERCE, . Established 1847, . READING, MASS. niche ae STYLE 
—— men . Address 
LAWRENCE & SON PIANO CO. eee PIANO CO» | MBAVER ORGAN AND PIANO CO., York, Pa. 


MANUFACTURERS OF Manufacturers of strictly first-class 


GRAND & UPRIGHT PIANOS, [GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS,“ "™=_seovours 


Pactory ind Warerooms : 699 ALBANY STREBT, BOSTON, MASS, CINCINNATI, O. J. i. LOCKEY PIANO CASE (0, 


LHINS & CO., WENTWORTH GRAND CASES A SPECIALTY. 
UPRIGHT PIANOS. Si ) ee 
Factory and Warerooms, - 210 WEST THIRTY-FIFTH STREET. 41 


BRISTOL ST., BOSTON, 


We solicit a kind inspection of our factory and pianos. Manufactures the Highest Grade 


S. §. STEWART’S WORLD FAMOUS BANJOS PIANOS 
Have no Is for beauty of finish and musica! qualities 


ESTEWART of tone. ie Stewart Banjos are used by all professional 
P seenere. Send for illustrated Price List and Book of In- 
01 


b/S icin rmation. A specimen copy of the BANJO AND GUI- 


TAR JOURNAL will be sent on receipt of ro cents in 


~lir stamps. Banjo music and songs in t variety. Send | 
TA actions sia "= ED) SE ABURY,| 
S. S. STEWART, 221 & 223 Church St, cnisscostssc'siin ste, Philadelphia, Pa. bial lath e 

































JOHN COPCUTT, ESTABLISHED 1832. WM. BOOTH. 


BLISTERED WALNUT, MAHOGANY, 
ENGLISH BROWN OAK and 
PIANO MANUFACTURERS’ VENEERS a 
IN ALL VARIETIES, 362 SECOND AVE., NEW YORK. | 


| | J . COPCUTT & Co., N. B.—Moldings, including boring and 


432 to 440 Washington St., cor. Desbrosses St., NEW YORK. ' wiring, furnished if desired. 
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CHICAGO MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS. 














AUGUSTUS NEWELL & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF—— 


ORGAN REEDS AND KEYS, 


93 to 113 RACINE AVE., CHICAGO, 








REEDS TUNED TO STANDARD PITCH, A435. 


BAUER PIANOS. 


STRICTLY HIGHEST GRADE, 





Dealers in want of a leader will do well to examine these instruments, Catalogpe 
on application, Corregpondence invited. 


JULIUS BAUER & CO,, 


Warerooms: 226 & 228 Wabash Avenue, ® 
Factory: 87, 89, 91, 93, 95 and 97 East Indiana Street, } Chicago. 


STORY & CLARK ORGAN Co., 


Canal and 16th Streets, Chicago. 


The Largest Exclusive Organ Manufacturers 


GATALOGUE FREE. 


i AMILTO C. A GEROLD, 


ORGAN CO., 


ORGAN co., Grand i Upright 


MANUFACTURERS OF PIANOS, 
REED ORGANS 63 & 65 N. Clark St., Chieago, Il. 


Of High Grade and Standard Quality. 
FACTORY AND OFFICE: 


86, ST AND 89 HENRY STREET, 
Near Canal and Fourteenth Sts. 








Unique scale, made only for the best retail trade. 
In quality of tone and in ease of response unequaled in 
the whole world. Recommendations from the best 
musical authorities on application. 


RICE-MACY PIANO @O. 





Piano Manufacturers, 


Weashinston and L[)esplaines Streets, 

















NEWMAN BROS.’ ORGANS, 


COR, W. CHICAGO AVE. AND DIX ST , CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE PATENT PIPE SWELL 


Produces finer Crescendos than can be obtained in any other organ in the 
market. 

JACK HAYNES, General Manager of the New England, Middle and 
Southern States, also the Continent of Europe. 

Dealers who are in the City should visit the New York Warerooms and 
examine these organs. 


JACK HAYNES, 20 EAST 17th ST., NEW YORK. 
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SMITH & BARNES PIANO C0. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Upright + Pianos, 


FACTORY: 
15t Superior Street, 
CELICAGO. 
SEND FOR OUR NBW CATALOGUE. 








CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE POPULAR 


Bush & Gerts Piano. 


EVERY DEALER SHOULD 
SEE ONE, 


Send for Terms ana Prices. 


W.H. BUSH & C0., Chicago, 


Office : 243 East Chicago Ave. 





Factory : Corner Weed and Dayton Sts. 


B.. ZSCHERPE & CO., 


248 to 251 N. Wells Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


STRICTLY HIGH GRADE PIANOS. 








126-130 N.Union St. Chicago, Il 
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GEORGE HAGEMEYER & SONS, 


MAHOGANY, 


Hardwood Lumber and Veneers. 


YARDS: Foot of E. 10th & E. 1 ith Sts. 
OFFICE: Foot of E. 1 1th St., "+ NEW YORK. 


Mahogany Veneers are our specialty. We carry at all times 

a very large stock, probably the largest to be found anywhere in 

the trade, and we solicit a visit from buyers when in this market. 
We carry also @ full line of all other veneers, both sawed and 

WM. E. UPTEGROVE & BRO., 

New York. 


shaved. 
Foot East roth Street, 








POLLOCK & CO., 
Manufacturers of Pianos, 


FACTORY, 449 W. 38th ST.. NEW YORK. 





Manufacturer of all kinds of Art Embroideries and 
Art Effects in Fine Hand Painting. Table Covers 
Scarfs, Lambrequins, Upright and Square Piano 


M. SCHLEISSNER, 


PROPRIETOR OF THE 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 


Tse COLBY PIANO C0., 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Grand and Upright Pianos, 


18 East 17th Street, with G. W. HERBERT. 





Covers 
Vulcanized Upright Storage Covers and In- 
strument Bays a specialty, 
Sample line of Piano Scarfs sent on approval if 
desired. Please state reference when ordering. 


PHENIX NOVELTY C0., 


793 Broadway, New York, 
(One door from St. St. Denis Hotel.) 


Branch: 124 Sansome ‘St. § San Francisco, Cal, 





ESTABLISHED 1857. 


BOEDICKER PLANOS, «.o. scivici 


BOEDICKER SONS, 
East 42d Street. 











A FIRST-CLASS PIANO AT A MODERATE PRICE. 


DEALERS, WRITE FOR CATALOGUE AND TERMS, 









ACEVEDO Henini 


SCHWANDER 


(GENUINE FRENCH) 


PIANO ACTIONS. 


Established over Fifty Years. 


Ge HERRBURGER-SCHWANDER. 

PARIS AND NEW YORK. 

application to 

7 WILLIAM TONK & BRO., 
Bole Agents for the United} 96 Warren St., New York 
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FACTORY: 


mec 10-8 612 West S6th St, 


Bet. roth and 11th Aves., 
NEW YORK. 








FINEST GRADE UPRIGHT “* "Brgers** 











702-704East | 48th Street, 


NEW YORK. 


DAVENPORT & TREACY. 


Piano Plates 


—AND— 


PIANO HARDWARE, 


Avenue D and 11th Street 
NEW YORK. 


CORNISE c& CO. 


Manufacturers of 


ORGANS AND PIANOS, 


WASHINCTON, N. J. 


¢ 








Every 





EVERY 
BUSINESS ESTABLISHED IN 1851. 


The OC. 8. STONE 
Fiano Cases 
ARE THH BEST. 
ERVING, MASB. 




















yo" M, 
& Export yo > 


Musical Instruments. 


Greatest assortment. Lowest prices. 


PLATO & CO., 
KOPNICKER STR. 107, 
BERLIN, GERMANY. 
Illustrated Catalogue mailed on application, 


H. R. KNOPF 


ARTISTIC 


Row and bone Kuve. 


Importer and 


Fine Old Violins 


OF IT? LIAN, 
FRENCH, CERMAWN AKD 
ENCLISH MAKERS. 


92 Third Ave., N. Y. 


no Hand 






MUSIC WORKS. 





article in connection with music. 






PATENT TO BE FOUND ON THE 
PRICE LIST. 














A Large Assortment Always « 
BOMAN STRINGS AND FINE OLD BOW 
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CONSICNMENTS. 


46 (NERTAINLY we consign—in fact, very largely,” 

C said a traveling representative of a big piano 
house, who was one of a group of salesmen that hap- 
pened to meet in a hotel lobby recently. 

«“ Well, we don't,” joined in another; “ we haven't 
a consignment account on our books,” 

“ Now look here,” rejoined the first speaker, what 
is the use of such nonsensical talk? We're just 
among ourselves here, and we're not trying to sell 
each other pianos, Stop such foolishness and talk 
sense. Why, what about your deal with Blank at 
Blankville, and John Doe at ——” 

« Hold on, hold on,” interrupted the other ; « those 
are special arrangements, and —— ” 

«What's the difference?" broke in number one, 
and everyone laughed, and afterward smiled at and 
with the man of special arrangements, 

As the conversation progressed and confidences 
were exchanged it came out that of the five men, 
each representing a different house, each had some 
story of his consignment experiences to tell, and all 
agreed that under present conditions it is impossible 
to conduct the piano business without consigning or 
making some “special arrangement,” which is equiv- 
alent to it. 

It is within the limits of a safe guess that one-half, 
if not more than one-half, of the pianos now standing 
on the floors of dealers’ stores in the United States 
are on consignment. It may not be that they are held 
in commission directly from the manufacturer, as the 
great jobbers who have come up within the last 
decade probably do the bulk of the .consignment 
business, but with what is held in trust for the maker 
and what is held in trust for the intermediary the 
above statement comes very near to the truth. 

The consignments range from one fancy upright or 
a concert grand, which a manufacturer carries at an 
agency that cannot afford to purchase such goods 
outright, to whoie outfits of pianos and organs of va- 
rious makers that constitute the stock of small and 











some big distributing house either upon direct con- 
signment or under some “special arrangement” so 
nearly akin to it that it is but a begging of words to 
call the deal anything else. 

This being so, and every sensible man in the piano 
business will admit that his competitors are consign- 
ing, why should the practice be so constantly run 
down and pooh-poohed at ?..Why is it. not more 
straightforward and business-like to come boldly 
out as did the gentleman whose words are quoted at 
the beginning of the article? We all know that a 
very, very large portion of the piano business is done 
on this basis. We all know that it affords a means of 
placing on the market anumber of instruments that 
could not be equaled under any other system yet 
devised, for the simple reason that the average small 
and medium sized dealer, whether he be in a village or 
in a city—the average man who comes into direct 
contact with the final consumer—does not possess 
sufficient capital to deal with his patrons on the pre- 
vailing plan of small payments, 

He cannot afford to swing an assortment that will 
permit him to give full play to his opportunities; he 
cannot float his customers’ paper beyond a certain 
sum in his local banks and he falls back upon some 
“special arrangement” with the manufacturer or the 
jobber with whom he can make the best terms. 

Therefore, the truth being out, why would it not 
be advisable, why not feasible, for manufacturers and 
jobbers to come to some general understanding as to 
how the consignment business should be conducted 
upon some plan which, while it should not in any 
manner hamper competition, should put an end to 
some of the manifest imperfections of the methods 
now in vogue ? 





Wy Ante ~h0 Eastern organ concern needs the services of a first- 
class road man. Address Organs, care of Tux Musicat Covrizr, 


POSITION WANTED—As piano or organ road salesman for manu- 
facturer ; middle aged, experienced, good reference and able to fill a 
position satisfactorily. Address “ Satisfaction,” care Musica Courier, 


ANTED-—A position, by a thoroughly posted music trade traveler 

who has been acquainted with the German and other music trades 

for many years past. A position as purchaser in Germany or salesman in 

that country preferred. Address, ‘*‘ Purchaser,” care Tus Musicat 
Courtmr. 





some fairly large dealers carried as the property of 





Organ Pipe Building. 

N 1847 Mr. Samuel Pierce began the manufac- 

turing ef organ pipes at Reading, Mass. 

The fact of there being two pipe organ factories in the 
place suggested to him the possibilities of conducting suc- 
cessfully a plant for making the pipes only, and he has con- 
tinued at this to the present time, or nearly half a century, 
and the product of his factory has been sent from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific and is known wherever organ building 
is pursued, : 

The growth of the pipe organ industry has been some- 
thing marvelous. The increase ofthe church going popula. 
tion, and likewise in the wealth of churches, has created 
a demand for these expensive instruments, so that where 
46 years ago there was one now there are 10 factories, 
and whete Samuel Pierce at that time used the crudest ap- 
pliances in the smallest of buildings, with no assistance 
but his individual labor, in making the pipes, now there isa 
substantial building employing from 40 to 50 men, working 
year in and year out without cessation, to supply the de- 
mand for these, the most important of all features con- 
nected with the organ. 

And Mr. Pierce is not the only one engaged in this line, 
there are several others, and. many of the largest builders 
make their own pipes. So when the growth of organ build- 
ing is mentioned as marvelous it no taore than expresses 
what has actually taken place. 

In this establishment at Reading the class of work and 
material used has been of the highest grade and the prod- 
uct has been sought after, and in consequence Mr. Pierce 
has enjoyed a steadily increasing and profitable business. 

Mr. Todd has been to him a valuable assistant for some 
15 years, and is thoroughly conversant with the entire 
business. 

It is a matter of extreme satisfaction to both these gentle- 
men that the distinction falls upon them of producing from 
American tin the first organ pipes ever made, as they were 
fortunate in securing a small quantity from the first invoice 
placed on the market. 


MALCOLM LOVE PIANOS. 


A High Grade Piano, equal to any! 


MANUFACTURED BY 
WATERLOO ORGAN CO,, Waterloo, N.Y. 


S&P” We invite correspondence from Dealers in localities where 
we are not represented. 


























Twenty Minutes from Union Square, via Third Ave. 
Elevated and Brooklyn Bridge Cars, to 


BROOKLYN, 

















IN. 
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294, 296, 298 AND 302 POULTON STREET, 


> 79 


Ye, 


ARE 


E 
> 
Ls 
et 





Every Piano Dealer in the Union who visits New York should make 
that trip and examine these WISSNER PIANOS. 
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WESSELL, NICKEL& Gross 


-—— MANUFACTURERS OF = 
GRAND, SQUARE 


sone PLANO ACTIONS. 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD! 


455, 457, 459 and 461 WEST 45th STREET t 
636 and 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 464, 456 and 458 WEST 46th STREET, 


NEW YORE. 


G. W. SEAVERNS, SON & GO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Square, Grand @ Upright Piano Actions, 
113) BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 
SOUNDING BOARDS, WREST PLANKS, Ete. 


LF HEPBURN & CD, cis eo 


BILLION’S FRENCH HAND FULLED HAMMER FELTS. 

















” This Felt received the Highest Award at the Paris Exposition, 1889. 


COURIER. 
FINEST TONE, 
BEST WORK AND 


EMERSON = 


(Established in 1849.) 69 OOO MADE 
AND IN USE, 


Every Instrument Fully 
Warranted. 


PIANOS. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOQUES 
FREE, 








Prices Moderate and 
Terms Reasonable. 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


Warerooms: 174 Tremont Street, Boston, Maas. 


92 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


STAUB & CO.., cmnscas, 


S. W. 61. Teltowerstr. 47-48. 
COMMISSION MHAROBRANTS, 


PAY SPECIAL ATTENTION TO THE EXPORT OF - 


PIANOFORTES AND OTHER MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


PRICES, TERMS AND DESIGNS FREE ON APPLICATION, 








HALLET & DAVIS GOS PIANOS. 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 


tadeqeed by Liszt, Gottschalk, Wehli, Bendel, Strauss, Saro, 
Abt, Paulus, Titiens, Heilbron ‘and Germany's 
eons Masters, 


WAREROOMS;: 179 Tremont Street, Boston; 88 Fifth Avenue, New York; 1416 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 811 Ninth Street, Washington, D. C.; Kim- 
ball Hall, Wabash Avenue, Chicago; Market and Powell Streets, San Francisco, Cal. ; 612 Austin Avenue, Waco, Texas. FACTORY: Boston, Mass, 





AUGUSTUS J. MIL. HR, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


PIANO FELTS, 


225 and 227 New Jersey R. R. Ave., 
NEWARK, N. Jd. 


LOUIS CEHEHALERT, 


IMPORTER OF AND DEALER IN 


Piano Felts, Action Cloths, Buckskins, Etc., 


SOLE AGENT FOR DITTERSDORFER GERMAN HAMMER AND DAMPER FELTS. 
MULHOUSE FINE PIANO KEY CLOTHS. 


204 East 18th Street, 


The JNO. ALBERT Crand Concert Model 
tor VIOLINS 


Are indorsed by the leading Artists 
throughout the world, Send for our 
New illustrated and Descriptive 
Price List, just issued. Old Violins 
repaired and restored, A ws 
and Cases. Purest Italian Solo 
The Albert “G" Strings, 











New York. 








Strings. 
The Albert Rosin and Patented S 


CLARENCE Brooks & Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fine Piano Varnishes, 


COR. WEST and WEST 12th STREETS, 
NEW YORK. 





JUL 


Mas, » 


| io ie ‘ 
> | 4 


, =e 


PAVE aM | NIE apie 
a 





95:FIFTH AVE 








B. J. ALBERT, 124 8, Ninth St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


N. B,—Have you seen the &, J.Arserr Patented Tailpiece for the Violin? Send for ‘dicivigily circular. 





DANIEL MORRIS, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


ET ANAS. 


Various Grades and Styles. 
Send for Circular. 


DUNLOW PLACE, 
Boston Highlands, Boston, Mass. 


A. =x. SMITH, 
Piano Hammer Coverer, 


330 MAIN STREET, | 
CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 








FMEESTER 


i PE ROEGER 


DAN OS: 


THE STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE, GRANDS AND UPRIGHTS. 


Second Avenue, Corner Twenty-first Street, New York. 











Facrory anp WaAREx: oms: 








ROTH & ENGELHARDT, 
PIANO ACTION S, 


Office : 2293 Third Ave., Room 8, New York City. 
Factorica: St, Johnaville, N.Y. on N. ¥.C. RR,; Chicago Heights on East Ti. 


A. P, ROTH, formerly with A. Dolge. FRED, ENGELHARDT, 
Formerly Foreman of Steinway & Sons’ Action Department, 
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ZV ARTIN GUITARS kwum 





Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 
t#- NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. #3 





For the last fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. 


They enjoy a world wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 
Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, 
Mr. FERRARE, 


Madame De GONL, 
Mr. J. P. COUPA, 


| 


Mr. S. De La COVA, 
Mr. CHAS, De JANON, 


but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars, 


Mr. H. WORRELL, Mr. N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 


Mr. N. W. GOULD, and many others, 
Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, nct only here in the 





United States, but also in Europe. They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Importers of all kinds of MUSIOAL INSTRUMENTS. STRINGS, etc., etc., eto. 





KURTZMANK 
PIANOS, 


C. KURTZMANN & C0, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


626 to 636 NIAGARA ST., BUFFALO, K. Y. 


ReBAcH 


“PIANOS. 


Received Highest Award at the United States 
Centennial Exhibition, 1876, 


And are admitted to be the most Celebrated In- 
struments of the Guaranteed for Five Years, 
Illustrated Cat. furnished on application, 


es reasonable. Terms favorable, 


Warerooms, 237 E. 234 Street. 
Factory, from 283 to 245 EB. 23d St., New York, 











——~- UNKXOKLLED IN 


Power and Singing Quality of Tone, 


Precision and Delicacy of Touch, 
And Every Quality Requisite in a 


FIRST CLASS PIANO 


For Catalogue and Territory address 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
General Facters,- - - CINCINNATI, O. 


©. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


886 and 388 Second Avenue, 
NEW YORK, 








Between vad and o5d Sts., 


JACOB DOLL, 


Piano Cases, Strings and Trusses, 
eek Gav ttil «wee 








CARPENTER 
ORCANS. 


We want to open correspondence with 
reliable dealers who can use a strictly 
HIGH GRADE Organ. Ample territory 
and strict protection guaranteed. 
We cordially invite the Trade to visit 
our factory, reached in six hours from 
New York City. 
BE. P, CARPENTER COMPANY, 
Brattleboro, Vt., U. 8. A. 


F. CONNOR, 
PIANOS. 


Factory 239 E. Forty-first St., 


NEW YORE. 


Dealers admit they are the best medium-priced 
Piano in America. §@)" Send for Catalogue. 








N, B.—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 
Tuned and Regulated. 





COMSTOCK, CHENEY & (0., 


IVORY CUTTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 





PIANO KEYS, ACTIONS ano HAMMERS, 


ivory and Composition 


The only Company Furnishing the Keys, Actions, Hammers and Brackets Complete. 


Covered Organ Keys. 





Tolegraph ame R.R. Station; 


BSSnHxX. COrYN.) IVORY TO WN. 


OFFICE AND FACTORY; 
oom mM. 





A BRILLIANT SUCC 


—— OUR —— 


SEVEN-OCTAVE PIANO-ORGANS. 


Magnificent in appearance; various styles and 


qualified tone ; different sets of reeds easily 
while playing. Can be retailed as cheaply 


octave organ, jiade a specialty by many dealers, 


ADDRESS 


H. LEHR & C0,,zasron, pa. * 





finishes; 
regulated 
as a five 








M. P. MOLLER ORGAN CO. 


TWO AND THREE MANUAL 


Church aud Concert Organs 


A SPECIALTY, 


HAGERSTOWN, MD. 


PEASE PIANO COMPANY, 


Successor to C, D, PEASE & CO,, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


318, 320 and 322 West 43d Street, 


NEV YORE. 


STRAUCH BROS., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PIANO ACTIONS, 


22, 24, 26, 28 and 30 Tenth Ave. and 57 Little W. 18th and 464 W. 13th Sts, 
NEW YoRKE. 


McCAMMON PIANO CO. 


(esTapiisnep 1832.) 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


UPRIGHT # GRAND PIANOS, 


ONEONTA, N. Y. (ormerly Albany, N.Y) 


























W, H. WILLIAMS, Pres, W. THATCHER, Vice-Pres. A. S. WILLIAMS, Sec, and Treas 


Tue ASTORIA VENEER MILLS. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


All Kinds of Cut #Saured Yeneers. 


This company make a specialty of the manufacturing of Poplar and Walnut Lumber 
for the use of the Piano and Organ Trades, Catalogues mailed on application. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 120 East Thirteenth Street, New York City. 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANO ACTIONS. 


447, 449, 451, 453 and 455 West 26th Street, 
NU TORE. 
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AHLSTROM PIANOS. 


ie ae a 
ESTABLISHED 1875. 


Reliable Agents Wanted for these incomparable instruments, 


which possess many valuable improvements not found in Pianos of any 
other make. 
Grade Instruments. 


Specially adapted as leaders, and sold exclusively as First 


C. A. AHLSTROM, 


= MANUFACTURER, 


Nos. 112, 114 and 116 East 2d St., Jamestown. N. Y. 





ERNEST GABLER & BROTHER 


—— ESTABLISHED 1854. -— 


Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 218, 220, 222 and 224 E, 22d St., New York. 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


ye our Pianos have our patent Agraffe Bell Meta! Bar ar rrangement. patented 





July, 1872, and November, 1875, and our Uprights have our Ley! — 
action frame. cast in one piece, patented May, 1877, and March, 18) ich has 
caused them to be pronounced by competent judges 


THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. 





WHAT SOME OF THE LEADING 
ARTISTS SAY: 
WAGNER—" Everywhere acknowledged to be ex- 
cellent.” 
LISZT—‘' They give the liveliest satisfaction.” 
BSSIPOFF—" The very best Piano made.” 


STHOK PIANOS 


GEORGE STECK & C0., 


MANUFACTURERS, 


OFFICE AND WAREROOMS;: 





WILHELMJ—“ Rank far above all possible com- 
petition.” 

LUOOA—"Are unparalleled for the majestic singing 
quality of tone which they possess.” 


Great Power, Evenness of Scale, Rich Singing Quality, 
Well Balanced Tone and Absolute Durability. 


¢ 
: Steck Hall, 11 East 14th Street, 


NEW YORK. 





JARDINE & SON 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 
$18 & $20 Bast 39th St., New York. 


LIST OF OUR LARGEST 
GRAND ORGANS: 
Fifth Avenue Cathedral, N. Y., 

Is; St. George’s Ch., 
yy 4; St. Paul’s M, B. Ch., 
3 Fifth Avenue Pres. 
Es. Wy. Brooklyn Taber- 
oa. " tiret Presbyterian, 
gadles thar 3; Trinity Ch., 
San Francisco, 3; Christ Ch., 
New Orleans, 3; and Pitts 
* burgh R, C. Cathedral. 4. 


STULTZ & BAUER, 


~ MANUFACTURERS OF - 


Grand and Upright 
ePrAwToOs. 


Factory and Warerooms, 338 and 840 East 3lst Street, New York. 


* ISAAC 1 COLE & SON, 


Manufacturers of and Dealers in 


VENEERS, 


And Importers of 


FANCY WOODS, 
426 and 427 Bast Eighth St., Bast River, 
WEW YORE. 







































THE jEWETT UPRIGHT PIANOS 


IUustrated Catalogue and Price List on Application. 


JEWETT PIANO CO., Manufacturers, 


LEOMINSTER, MASS. 


GORGEN & GRUBB, 


(Successors to F, FRICKINGER), Established in 1837, 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOFORTE ACTIONS. 


Grand, Square and Upright. 


=e NASSAU, N. Y. 
Ss. J. ALBRIGHT, 


DEALER IN FINE 


PIANO AND CABINET WOODS AND VENEERS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 

















204 Centre Street (formerly occupied by Dans & Co.), NEW YORK. 


BROWN & PATTERSON 


Maroy Avenue and Hope Street, 
BROOELYN, WN. YZ. 


PIANO PLATES. 


SYMPHONIONS, zoxes 


5 BOXES. 


Most Improved Style Manufactured at Present. 














HE latest novelty in Swiss Music Boxes 
with changeable Steel Plates, bv means 

of which thousands of tunes can be played 
upon one instrument instead of the limited 
number possible upon the cylinder system, 
The Stee! Plates represent a tune each. The 
speed is governed by a regulator and there 
fore the Symphonion is adapted to any 
kind of music, from the most solemn toa 
lively jig. Very sweet tone. Construction 
stronger and simpler than ever made before 


HANDSOME OAK AND 
WALNUT CASES. 


New Tunes are Constantly Added. 





WRITE FOR CIRCULAR 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS IN THE UNITED STATES: 


T. F. RRAEMER & Co., 


107 E. 14th Street (adjoining Steinway Hall), NEW YORK. 
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STEINW Fy gs 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Steinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component parts o! 
their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the casting of the 
full metal reitciton in their own factories. 


NEW YORE WAREROOMS, ‘STENWAY HALL, 


Nos, 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 
CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No, 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 


EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, ‘STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIEK 
St. Paull, Neve Rosen Strasse No. 20—24, HAMBURQ, GERMANY, 


Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—53d Street, New York City. 


and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 
Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 


Piano Case 











THE 


NEW YOoRFEz. 





RIGGS 


The Representative Modern PIANO. 


Manufacturers of 


C.C. BRIGGS & C0., arana ana Upright Pianos, 


wagrg ( Musical Excellence, 
ag ¢ Artistic Design, 
soveett Durable Construction, )™E Sort stor. 


5 & 7 Appleton St., Boston, Mass. 


THERE I$ THE 
BRIGGS WITH 





New York Agency: C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway. 





FELT AND SOUNDING BOARD FACTORIES AND HAMMER SHOPS AT DOLGEVILLE, N. Y. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


122 East 13th Street, NEW YORK. 





CONOVER PIANOS 


Grand and Upright. 


— FOR — 


QUALITY, 
DURABILITY 
- BEAUTY 


ARE UNEXCELLED. 


("SEND FOR CATALOGUE OR CALL AT 
OUR WAREROOMS. 


CHICAGO COTTAGE ORGAN CO., Sole Factors, 


216 to 221 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 





New York Branch, JACK HAYNES in charge, 
No. 20 East 17th Street. 


James M. Stara & Co, 


—— MANUFAOTURERS OF THE — 


STARR PIANO, 


Offer to the Trade a PIANO worthy of trial and consideration, 








SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO THE MANUFACTURERS. 


RICHMOND, INDIANA. 








LOCEWOOD PRESS, 126 and 128 Duane Street, Cor. Church, New York. 

















